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LITERATURE. 


The Life of Lord John Russell. By Spencer 
Walpole. In 2 vols. (Longmans ) 


Tr was a fortunate choice which selected Mr. 
Spencer Walpole to prepare the biography of 
Lord John Russell. Not only did he bring to 
the work knowledge, pains, literary skill, and 
an established reputation; but he possesses a 

ympathy with the subject of the work, all 
the more real for being possibly unconscious, 
which made his precisely the hands into which 
to commit the enterprise. Mr. Walpole has 
himself that trait of Whiggishness which 
peculiarly fits him to paint the portrait of the 
chief of the Whigs. A constitutionalist and 
a social reformer to the core, he has, if one 
may judge by his style, a good deal also of 
the dogmatism, the frigid dignity, and the 
spiritual inflexibility of the true Whig. From 
a writer such as this one looks for logical 
exposition of principles, for businesslike 
manipulation of facts and figures, for stern 
justice to adversaries, and temperate affection 
for friends, and one gets them; but it is just 
as well not to expect either subtle and illumi- 
nating touches of character, or kindling fire, 
or overflowing life, for these characteristics 
are in defect. They are qualities neither of 
the Whigs nor of Mr. Walpole. 

In preparing this work all Lord John 
Russell’s private and official correspondence, 
papers, and diaries, were at the author’s dis- 
posal, and it was very wisely left to his 
unfettered discretion to decide how much of 
them should be printed. With equal judg- 
ment he saw that the public history of the 
middle of this century is already a more than 
thrice-ploughed field. To print at length the 
contents of a prime minister’s despatch-boxes 
would only be to retell in somewhat burden- 
some detail a well-known and undisputed 
chapter of history. Had this been done, the 
reader would have been unable to see the 
wood for the trees, and would have lost Lord 
John Russell in the great wilderness of his 
correspondence. Even as it is, the book is, 
perhaps, somewhat profusely supplied with 
original documents and citations from speeches. 
But the aim of the author has been to keep 
the despatches in the background and make 
his readers familiar with the man; and, in the 
main, he has succeeded. 

Lord John Russell had the good fortune to 
be plunged exceediogly early into that sea 
of public affairs in which he was to spend 
his life; but he suffered under a counter- 
balancing disadvantage. He had hardly any 
education to speak of. His “‘ schooling” was 
uregular and much interrupted. He was 
with Sir John Moore and Wellington in Spain 
at an age when most boys are translating 














Thucydides at school; and he but poorly 
supplied the loss of an English university 
training by residence in the house of a Scotch 
professor. All his life he had a passion for 
writing, and especially in his early manhood 
was prolific in books. 
versifier and a frigid historian. The critics 
of his day were probably not impartial, and 
scourged the back of the writer with stripes 
that had been earned by the politician; but, 
though some of his prose works are excellent 
pieces, and his Life of Fox is even a standard 
biography, it is probable that, if the author 
had stood on his authorship alone, this genera- 
tion would never have heard of him. 

The career which offered itself to a young 
Whig nobleman for the first fifteen years after 
Waterloo did not present much to attract him 
or promise much hope of fame; but the 
Whigs were a close corporation, and stood by 
members of their own order. Lord John, 
who found himself without many rivals in 
a field which had few attractions, was certain 
of good backing if only by reason of his name. 
Accordingly, in 1830, his position was above 
anything that his experience or public ser- 
vices alone would have won for him. The 
Reform Bill, which was, in fact, largely his 
work, was credited to him more than to any 
other man. His populerity with the nation 
was dazzling as his services to them were great 
but it soon began to wane. An almost tragic 
pathos seems to attend the fall of the Whigs 
Excluded from office for upwards of twenty 
years, they effected in a few stormy months 
a bloodless and beneficent revolution; but 
scarcely was this victory won when their popu- 
larity paled, and their title to public estima- 
tion was frittered away, until, in less than ten 
years, they had sunk into contempt, and 
retained office thanks to the dissensions of 
their opponents, and not by any strength of 
their own. 

Yet they did not deserve all the condemna- 
tion they received. The explanation of their 
conduct in the Bedchamber difficulty was 
given by Lord Spencer to Lord Melbourne at 
the time ; and, like most explanations which 
are simple and truthful, it is the best. Says 
Mr. Walpole : 

‘© At the present time different opinions are 
held on Sir Robert Peel’s conduct on this occa- 
sion. But few people defend the course which 
the Whig ministers pursued. Judged at the 
distance of half a century, it appears to have 
been = wh nage Ne —, _ pod their 

arty. But then, perhaps, critics of the pre- 
sy day can hardly sine themselves in’ the 
position of ministers of a sovereign who after 
all was only a girl just emerged from her 
teens, with no friends and no advisers but the 
ladies and gentlemen of whose presence Sir 
Robert Peel was depriving her. Lord Spencer 
had perhaps the best judgment of any states- 
man of his time; and here in Lord John’s 
words is what Lord Spencer thought : 

6 May 12. 
‘* ¢ My dear Melbourne, 

‘**T have seen Spencer, who says that we 
could not have done otherwise than we have 
done, as gentlemen, but that our difficulties 
with the Radicals are not diminished. .. . 

*** Yours, 
“¢J, RUSSELL.” 


At the distance of half a century, or indeed a 
great deal less, one is glad to sacrifice a con- 
stitutional punctilio for the spectacle of a 
band of politicians chivalrous enough to face 





He was a fluent 


obloquy and submit to humiliation for the 
sake of a woman unbefriended and solitary, 
even though she was a constitutional monarch 
and they her responsible advisers. 

On a considerable number of points Mr. 
Walpole has been able to obtvin from Lord 
John Russell’s papers information not hitherto 
published. Thus, with regard to the “ Lich- 
field House Compact,” the letter in which 
O’Connell tendered his aid to the Whig oppo- 
sition in the spring of 1835, and the exceed- 
ingly dry and guarded reply of Lord John, 
show that, so far from the alliance being 
sought by the Whig leader, he came peril- 
ously near rejecting it when offered by the 
other side. It is new, too, that Lord John 
was willing to have seized the Alabama in 
colonial ports, after she escaped out of Liver- 
pool; but this sensible view was fiercely 
and successfully resisted by the Chancellor: 
The intricate windings of Lord John’s course 
between 1852 and 1856 are here worked out 
fully, though with the object—very proper 
on the part of a sympathetic biographer—of 
vindicating Lord John from charges of factious- 
ness, indecision, and inconsistency. He was 
always (but perhaps the disease is endemic in 
cabinets) prone to tender and recall bis resig- 
nation; and the number of occasions in his 
career upon which he offered to retire, and 
then withdrew from his withdrawal, is con- 
siderable. But, beginning in 1853 with 
entrance into a cabinet from which it would 
have been better for himself if he could have 
held aloof altogether, he went through ‘a 
series of crises and of reconciliations, which 
ended at last in the ruin of his popularity for 
the time being. There were dissensions in’ the 
cabinet about foreiga policy, and dissensions 
about parliamentary reform. In March, 1854,' 
the deadlock was so complete that, if the 
Reform Bill were proceeded with, it was 
certain that Lord Paimerston and Lord Lans- 
downe would resign, and if it were not, that 
Lord John Russell and Sir James Graham 
would go. Lord John actually did resign, and 
was then induced to withdraw his resignation. 
He was eager to resign again in September, 
and at last succeeded in making his escape 
in January, 1855. In fact, the thing was 
becoming farcical. As Lord Lansdowne wrote 
to him, ‘‘ The government was formed on an 
abnegation principle”; and if his ability to 
surrender his own convictions to the desires’ 
of the other members of the coalition was so 
limited, he ought never to have joined a 
coalition cabinet. His resignation seemed ill- 
timed and pettish, and his reputation suffered ; 
but the issue of the Vienna Conference was 
for the time being even more fatal to his credit. 
The object of England was, if possible, to 
bring about peace; but, if not, at any rate to’ 
commit Austria to active war. The point 
really in dispute was the regulation of the’ 
Black Sea, and Lord John speedily found that 
on this point he and Count Buol, the Austrian 
foreign minister, were not likely to agree. To- 
add to his difficulties, Lord Stratford de Red- 
cliffe neglected to furnish him with informa- 
tion from Constantinople; the Turkish pleni-’ 
potentiary, ‘from whom I expected information, 
relating to his own country, was by nature. 
incompetent and by instruction silent ” ; 
and }is colleagues at home hampered him 
by dissenting from the arrangements he had’ 
already made as to one point, and by propos~ 
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ing an unexpected alternative upon another. 
This last came upon him just as he had given 
a favourable reception to a different project of 
the Austrian Minister. The conference ad- 
journed sine die. Lord John returned home 
and tendered his resignation. He was en- 
treated to withdraw it, and again he yielded. 
But now came his Nemesis. The counter- 
project, which had been sent to him from 
London, really emanated from Paris. England 
was, unfortunately, tied almost hand and foot 
to the French alliance. A peace which might 
lead to the separation of the allies was not to 
be thought of, and the emperor suddenly 
revealed the fact that he doubted if his army 
would brook a peace which would oblige them 
to retreat without first reducing Sebastopol. 
Hence the counterproject; hence the rejec- 
tions of the compromise suggested by Count 
Buol; hence the failure of the Vienna Con- 
ference. This, the true explanation, war, 
however, one which an English minister 
could not publicly give. It was unkoown 
outside the Cabinet. Even the subordinate 
members of the government were unaware of 
the truth. When Lord John came to defend 
bimself from Mr. Disraeli’s attacks upon him 
in the House of Commons, be was obliged to 
be silent upon the Austrian project altogether, 
since he was unable to give the reasons for 
its rejection. The Austrian government, 
however, was under no such restraint ; and in 
self-defence Count Buol announced not only 
the nature of his own proposals, but the fact 
that Lord John had regarded them with 
favour. The storm which then fell upon 
Lord John was one which could not be 
weathered. If he had favoured the Buol pro- 
posa], why was he still a member of the 
Cabinet which reject«d it; and, above all, 
why, in defending himself, had he inflicted by 
his silence an injustice upon Austria? John 
Russell was obliged to bear a charge of 


duplicity for the sake of Napoleon III. It|h 


was, indeed, the irony of fate. 

In reality, however, no one long believed 
that ‘‘Johnny’’ had done anythiog under- 
hand. The peculiarities of the Whigs exposed 
them to suspicion. Their clinging to cffice, 
the way in which they “abounded in the 
virtue of patience without possessing the 
grace of resignation,” the family-party char- 
acter of their cabinets, which appeared to be 
almost a series of varietions on the table of 
kindred and affinity, suggested that they were 
factious and unscrupu'ous. But, in spite of 
Lord John’s foibles and follies, his anti-Papal 
zeal, and his cut-and-dried constitutionaliem, 
his honesty was as well established as his 
fearlessness or his generosity. He wes im- 
pulsive ; he was the Johnny who “ upset the 
coach”’; the colleague to whom, after one of 
his great speeches, Lord Melbourne could 
characteristically write : 


‘*T hope you have said nothing damned foolish. 
I thought you were rather teeming with some 
imprudence yesterday.” 


But he was also a man who had not unfre- 
quently the inspiration of the grand ma:ner: 


‘During my tenure of the colonial office,” he 
wrote, ‘‘a gentleman attached to the French 
government called upon me. He asked me 


how much of Australia was claimed as the 
dominion of Great Britain. I answered ‘The 


Few men have spent so many years in the 
service of their country; few have been so 
eminent in so many fields of public duty as 
Lord John Ruseell. He was an unsurpassed 
administrator, an excellent debater and leader 
of the House of Commons, a distinguished 
foreign secretary, a colonial minister of the 
first capacity. Although the occasion was 
Lord Russell’s retirement from tbe leadership 
of the Liberal party in favour of his younger 
successor, Mr. Gladstone was hardly usiog 
the language of polite hyperbole in writing 
to him: 


“Your fame is not a question of to-day’s or 
to-morrow’s popularity, but of the future at 
large. If you do not stand without a rival, I, 
for one, undoubtedly know not where to look 
for your superior in the annals of British legis- 
latiov. None of those we see, perbaps none of 
those we remember, will take so high a place.” 


J. A. Hamitron. 








Ballads of the North, and other Poems. By 
Harriett Eleanor Hamilton King. (Kegan 
Paul, Trench & Co.) 


Tae supreme, direct, and simple pathos of the 
older balJad our age is not likely to achieve, 
unless, perchance, a singer should arice from 
the pe ple, and live apart from our artificial 
society, as also from books. Burns alone has 
done something of the kind; of living poets, 
Joreph Skipsey is the man to whom one looks 
for this. Yet the modern ballad may have a 
rich and refined beauty of its own. 

Some of our best recent work in fiction and 
in poetry we owe to women. And among 
these writers Mre. Hamilton King is not the 
least distinguished. The present writer had 
expected much from the author of The Dis- 
ciples, and her last volume has not disappointed 
im. 

The Disciples was full of human fervour, 
enthusiasm for a noble cause, sympathy with 
heroic men. The Book of Dreams was woven, 
as it were, from gossamer visions and fancies, 
showiog an exquisite feeling for Nature. 
This work, in a measure, unites these quali- 
ties It displays strong human sympathy, as 
well as a visionary vein, and some of the poet’s 
delicate observation of natural beauty. But 
here the inner eye, passing thresholds of 
sense, expa'iates in shadowy regions beyond. 
It is what some term the supernatural ele- 
ment which characterises the most remarkable 
of these poems. And if we will but yield to 
her spell of enchantment, the writer’s power 
of impressing us with the actuality of what 
she intends us to realise is, I think, excep- 
tional. 

‘The Ballad of the Midnight Sun” is an 
exquisitely delicate melody, which has for 
subject a strange and subtle disembodied 
experience in a ghostlike realm of wonderful 
beauty. All here is unwonted, impalpable, 
illuding gross understanding. The whole 

ballad is in perfect harmony, the same mild, 
silvery radiance of tone being maintained 
throughout, the same daintily modulated 
cadence and phrasing. We feel that gentle 
wraiths and fair phantoms would inhabit 
these Jands of native right. Perhaps the 
poem is akin to ‘Chrictabel,” yet stands 





whole,’ and with that answer he went away.” 





The poet describes a Northern landscape, “a 
white world,” where 
‘ The white hares nibbled fearlessly 

Among the tender green ; 

The silver foxes stayed and watched, 

Quick-eyed and keen ; 

The little ermiue, soft of foot, 

Stole between.”’ 
With pale and pink flowers around, and with 
the crimson glory of a northern night over him, 
a young traveller, already known to fame, lies 
dying; and at midnight, as he draws near 
his last hour, his heart flies southward to a 
queen, the high lady of his love, although he 
had only passed and bowed before her, kissed 
her hand, and loved. But now he aspires 
passionately after her presence. She, in a 
far country, a little before this time, 


** Moved to measure of music, 
As a swan sails the stream ; 
Where her looks fell was summer, 
When she smiled was a dream ; 
All faces bowing towards her 
Su flowers seem.’’ 


Later, she is sitting at a splendid banquet in 
all the glory of her young beauty; but, as 
midnight approaches, the lighted chamber and 
the brilliant guests seem to fade and grow 
dim, when his cry for her rings through the 
burning auroral air. She sinks into a swoon, 
while he, at life’s close, feels gradually 
envelop him the unutterable blessing of the 
presence for which he longs, feels her nearer 
and more near as hour follows hour, until at 
length in death her arms-enfold him. They 
seem to lie together heart to heart Her own 
people meanwhile behold her pale beautiful 
form entranced, until at the fourth hour after 
midnight they deem her dead. The traveller 
never returns. The queen at length awakes ; 
but 
‘* Ts it only the wolves of the Northland 

Know where his bones lie white, 

Only the swans could tell us 

In southward flight, 

Is it only the wind could whisper 

To the night ?”’ 

The next ballad, ‘‘The Haunted Czar,” is 
also steeped in supernatural glamour, but, in 
addition, is profoundly moralised and human. 
The same description applies to a poem called 
‘* Dives.” Both these appear to me very fine, 
steeped as they are in the poet’s conviction of 
ultimate ealvation for lost souls throug. suf- 
fering, which will engender at length a saving 
acd repentant love in the unloving and evil. 
“The Haunted Czar” is the story of a 
mighty autocrat, who, without pity and with 
cruel malignity, has slain oue Roman Romano- 
vitch, in arms against bim and fallen into his 
power; but the Czar long since repented, 
end with bitter anguish of spirit is ever 

earning toward the victim, whose worth and 
innocence he has too late learned to realise— 
nay more, whom now he even passionately 
adores, craving only for some token from 
the other side that Roman has forgiven him, 
yet in vain. So that ever, in all the 
conscious majesty of absolute power, and 
amid the flattering looks of obsequious men, 
the monarch is haunted by the phantom of the 
murdered man, bimself moving pale, com- 
panionle:s, and stricken to the heart among 
trembling slaves. But before him, at last, 
arises a vision of Christ, the Judge; and 
he imagines that he hears pronounced his 





apart, clothed in its own peculiar loveliness. 








own forgiveness, because agonising he has 
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repented and melted to love, while the 
sainted martyr is condemned for his im- 
plecability and absorption in the selfish bliss 
of Paradiso, unheeding the long soul-tortured 
supplications of his murderer, left on earth— 
although, indeed, when Roman had cried to 
him for mercy on the fatal day, his then harsh 
and hard nature had refused it with cruel 
scorn But the Czar in his vision excuses the 
now beloved victim for his hardness, on the 
ground that his heart had been frozen by 
poignant, unjust suffering, pleading with the 
Judge that he may be forgiven, and enter 
heaven with the saiots, regardless of what 
doom may await himself. Then he foresees 
Roman at length moved to bend from his 
place of happiness, and give him that recon- 
ciling kiss for which he craved. This is a 
noble poem, for its profound ethical insight. 
So also is ‘‘ Dives.” They are both powerful 
pleas for the oppressor, and for the possibilit 
of saving repentance in a future state. Suc 
charity is larger and more uncommon even 
than that which laments over and would suc- 
cour the victim. Dives after death, in the 
annealiog fires of penitence, converses with 
Lazarus, the poor beggar, who never felt 
resentment in the earth-life for the neglect of 
that fortunate person at whose door he was 
allowed to lie, nor envious malice at his 
prosperity ; while the rich man was wont to 
regard him in his rags with toleration, as a 
kind of foil to his own ornamental splendour, 
#s one honoured also by a daily glimpse of 
the pageant of his luxurious wealth. But 
Lazarus ever looked upon Dives with kindly 
eyes as he passed, only wishing that he could 
be of more s+rvice to the princely brother. 
Dives in Hades speaks— 
“‘ Thine eyes upon me used to wait 
With a mute pleasure and caress . . . 


They seemed to say, so mean my lot, 
I cannot eerve thee as I would. 
And thou I know—yes, thou are not 
Less loving than in days of old. 
Was this indeed the face I saw 

So carelessly co many days? 

Oh ! blessed be the fires that draw 

The veil from my besotted gaze ! 

Thou angel, whom I now see plain, 

Whom I did never entertain ! ’’ 
The poet dares to show the rich man 
acquiring virtue and thoughtful care for 
others in the purgatorial fires of remorse, 
kindled by his new experience of adversity, 
wherein the love that was sleeping arose upon 
the darkness, and so the hope of ultimate 
salvation; although he aspires only, even at 
the end of the dreary appointed age, to sit at 
the feet of that poor, despised, unbeautiful 
Lazarus, now in Abraham’s bosom, whem he 
has recognised too late as a soul infinitely 
superior to himself and worthy of highest 
reverence. Nor does that interpretation 
seem alien to the spirit of the parable itself. 
A similar conception reappears in the ‘‘ Shade 
of Chatterton,” who is here imagined haunt- 
ing a church, near to Brooke Street, Holborn, 
where he died (probably St. Alban’s is in- 
tended). Though unhappy, the ghost wins 
consolation from the sacred offices and prayers, 
ever ascending there from holy and devout 
hearts. Again this idea is powerfully pre- 
sented in ‘‘ The Impenitent Thief”; although 





here, indeed, we should scarcely have expected 
to find it. But the writer’s own generous 
conviction evidently so dominates her that 
she cannot banish it even where the title leads 
us to expect a poem begun, continued, and 
ended in deep gloom. With her the dawn, 
however dim and pale, caunot but break 
through; and so this man, who commences 
with denial, despair, and blasphemy, con- 
cludes feeling the Divine forgiveness of 
Him who suffers with him on the Cross, 
quickening even his harsh, arid, and ap- 
parently dead soul. 

One can scarcely say, then, that the 
poet has shown in this collection the dra- 
matic ability to grasp and present various 
opposite individualities or psychological con- 
ditions. But other equally welcome gifts 
she has shown. ‘The Glastonbury Thorn” 
is a charming rendering of what I believe 
to be an ancient legend (but one could 
sometimes wish for notes to these poems). 
“The First of June” is a truly exquisite 
imagination concerning a sweet soul, who 
has passed, without knowing it, through 
the portal weZ name Death, until, as she 
wanders in a beautiful vernal land, drink- 
ing deeply of its young joy, and with a 
delicious feeling of relief from weariness and 
long pain, she meets unaware a beloved one 
who has died, and long waited for her. Mrs. 
Hamilton King seems to walk firmly and swiftly 
in these twilit realms, even as the som- 
nambulist is said to tread with a sure foot 
where others could but hesitate and fall. 
Her tender, beautiful pity for the lost, blended 
with her subtle and rarefied imagination of 
the Beyond, forms a poem of very unique 
enchantment in “ All Souls’ Day,” which is 
a lovely parable, painted in a low, subdued 
key of colour, in perfect keeping throughout. 

These spiritual, dream-like poems appear 
to me certainly the most remarkable in Mrs. 
King’s volume; but others also have a dis- 
tinguished charm. The ‘‘Crocus” shows 
some of that close observation of nature 
which was eminently present in the Book of 
Dreams; while ‘“‘ Working Girls in London,” 
together with other verses, reveal the writer’s 
tenderly humane sympathy with the toil- 
worn and unhappy, now, alas, so numerous 
and abjectly enslaved among us. But, even 
in ‘‘ Harebells ’”’ and ‘‘ Tne Seasons ” a certain 
characteristic ethereal or spiritual atmosphere 
suffuses the material beauty; while in ‘“‘ Work- 
ing Girls” profound womanly pity for their 
forlorn condition is tinged with the rosy hues 
of a large religious faith’s unwavering con- 
solation. 

The execution «f the poems, alike in 

hraseology and measure, is generally skil- 
fal, well adapted to the subject, and 
varied accordingly. I can only repeat that 
this book, with its combined breadth of 
design, depth of insight, and beauty of detail, 
has given me much profit and pleasure. I 
suppose that every book has its faults; but 
I prefer to leave these to the discovery of 
persons who may happen to find vivisection 
and magnifying blemishes in a beautiful thing 
a task congenial to their proper nature. 

Ropen Nok. 














Reminiscences of a Regicide. Edited from 
the Original MSS. of Sergent Marceau, 
Member of the Convention and Administra- 
tor of Police in the French Revolution of 
1789. By M. C. M. Simpson. (Chapman 
& Hall.) 

Tae very name of the man whose life this 

work illustrates is probably totally uoknown 

to the majority of English readers. Mr. and 

Mrs. Davenport, when staying at Nice in the 

winter of 1846-47, made acquaintance with an 

old man of ninety-seven who, in spite of his 
great age, was still in possession of consider- 
able vigour of body and mind, and whose 
volubility and zest when he came to talk over 
political events in which he had been con- 
cerned amazed and delighted his hearers. He 
became on very friendly terms with the 

English visitors, and before Mrs. Davenport 

left Nice committed to her charge several 

MSS. of his own writing. Mrs. Davenport, 

now the Dowager Lady Hatherton, entrusted 

these papers to Mrs. Simpson, who has edited 
them for English readers in the form in which 
they here appear. 

Antoine Frangois Sergent was one of those 
secondary actors in the French Revolution 
who rose to influence with the Montagnards, 
and whose political life ended with their 
proscription in June, 1795. The main facts 
of his career are as follows. He was born at 
Chartres in 1751, and educated in the pro- 
fession of his maternal grandfather—that of 
an engraver. In 1785 he settled permanently 
in Paris, and was earning a comfortable live- 
lihood when the States General met in 1789. 
He took from the first an active interest 
in the administrative affairs of the capital, 
but did not occupy any post of importance till 
the autumn of 1791, when he was elected a 
member of the democratic municipality of 
which Pétion was mayor. Sergent was pro- 
bably possessed of considerable administrative 
capacity, as he was appointed by his colleagues 
one of four police + sem ey forming a 
committee in whose hands the maintenance of 
order in Paris mainly resided. After the in- 
surrection of August 10 and the usurpation of 
the revolutionary commune of that date, we 
find Sergent and one of his fellow admini- 
strators (Panis), though neither was a member 
of the revolutionary commune, still acting 
as police administrators, together with two 
members of this new commune. On this 
‘* comité de police ou surveillance,’’ as it came 
to be called, rests undoubtedly the main 
responsibility for the September massacres. It 
shows how slowly facts relating to the Revo- 
lution, though long since well known in 
France, find place in English books, that Mrs. 
Simpson, though writing about Sergent, does 
not inform her readers that the electoral body 
which elected the twenty-four deputies to 
represent Paris in the Convention met in the 
hall of the Jacobins under the presidency 
of Collot d’Herbois on September 3 and the 
subsequent days—that is to say on the very 
days the massacres were taking place. It can 
hardly be doubted that Sergent and Panis, as 
well as other members for Paris, owed their 
election to this circumstance. In the conven- 


tion Sergent sat and voted with the Mountain, 
but did not take any very prominent part in 
matters of government. During the Terror 
he went into the provinces, commissioned to 
collect works of art to place in the Louvre ; 
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and the visitor to Chartres, however badly he 
may think of the man, must allow that he is 
under one great obligation to him. It was to 
Sergent’s efforts for their protection that the 
painted glass which glorifies the cathedral 
and the sculpture on its walls remain as we 
now see them, in place of being disfigured or 
destroyed as relics of Gothic and barbarous 
ages. Sergent tells us, and it may be true, 
that Robespierre was always his enemy, and 
had placed his name on his list of proscribed 
in the summer of 1794. After the insurrec- 
tion of Prairial, Sergent was involved in the 
proscription of the Montagnards, and only 
saved himself from arrest by hiding. He 
finally escaped to Switzerland, where he 
at last married the woman to whom he 
had for years been deeply attached—Marie 
Marceau Desgraviers—like himself, a native 
of Chartres. She was half-sister to the 
celebrated General Marceau, whose connexion 
with himself Sergent signified by the adoption 
of the surname Sergent Marceau. If but the 
half of what her husband said of her were 
true, she: must have been a woman of great 
energy and intelligence ; and in his old age it 
appears to have been his chief happiness to 
dilate on her many excellencies. While the 
Directory was in power Sergent and his wife 
returned to Paris. He was, however, regarded 
with suspicion, because of his past, and was 
exiled by Bonaparte. Henceforth the Ser- 
gents lived in Italy, making a scanty liveli- 
hood by teaching and literary work. Mdme. 
Sergent, however, was, as Marceau’s sister, 
granted a small pension by Bonaparte. Louis 
Philippe subsequently granted one to the 
old man himself. Sergent died in 1847, 
having survived his wife thirteen years. A 
list of his engravings and other published 
works is printed at the end of the volume. 

Such is in outline the life of the man 
which Mrs. Simpson brings to our notice in a 
substantial volume of nearly 400 pages. The 
papers of political interest on which her work 
is based consist (1) of an unpublished memoir 
written by Sergent as early as 1801, (2) a 
memoir dictated to Mrs. Davenport in 1846- 
47, (3) some papers which Sergent sent to the 
Retrospective Review in 1834, and (lastly) some 
notes written by him on various histories. 
Sergent’s so-called memoirs are little more 
than diffuse narrations of his own share in 
certain events. Mrs. Simpson has made in 
some sort a continuous story by adding a good 
many paragraphs of her own; and the book 
consists in about equal parts of ex- 
tracts from Sergent’s papers and of Mrs. 
Simpson’s commentaries, distinguishable by 
the size of the print. 

It is evident that Mrs. Davenport was 
immensely struck with Sergent when she met 
him and conversed with him at Nice. She 
sketched a portrait of him—a facsimile of 
which appears in this volume; and we see 
before us a handsome old man, of a gentle 
expression of countenance. Mrs. Davenport 
could not believe the ill reports of his political 
opponents against him, or that he had ever 
committed acts inconsistent with “the most 
refined and benevolent nature.” Thus she 
writes : 


‘* The account I heard of him from his political 
opponents was that he had been secretary to 
Robespierre, had stolen a jewel of immense 





value, and was an active Septembriseur ; whereas, 


in truth, Robespierre had been, from an early 
period, his confirmed enemy, and his name was 
on the list of thirty who would have been 
guillotined in 1794 if Robespierre had lived 
another day. The jewel of immense value was 
handed by him to the Government, and after- 
wards figured in the hilt of Napoleon's sword, 
and the only part he took in the September 
massacres was to extricate Lally Tollendal and 
many other victims from the guillotine.” 

It would be easy to find fault with Mrs. 

Simpson for editing Sergent’s MSS. in the 
very uncritical manser in which they are here 
presented. Why are we to take Sergent at 
his word? The historical value of his papers, 
as well as cur judgment of the man’s 
character, must depend on how far his word 
can be relied on; and it seems, therefore, the 
duty of any editor of his papers to test, when 
possible, the accuracy of his assertions. It 
cannot be said that Mrs. Simpson has taken 
any trouble in this respect. For instance, 
Sergent always seeks to throw the responsi- 
bility for the rising of June 20 on the 
Rolands and other more distinguished Girond- 
ists—Brissot, Gensonné, and Guadet. Mor- 
timer-Ternaux, in his History of the Terror, 
mentions an official report of the rising, 
written by Sergent in 1792, and never since 
republished ; and on its authority he asserts 
that at five o’clock in the morning of June 20 
Sergent was sent by Pétion with a letter to 
the Directory of the Department, whereas 
Sergent in his memoir of 1801, and in the 
Retrospective Review, declares that at five 
o’clock in the morning he wasin the Faubourg 
St. Antoine by Pétion’s orders persuading 
the insurgents to disperse. The discrepancy 
needs explanation, and we should like to know 
whether in his official report of 1792 Sergent 
mentions or not this early mission to the 
insurgent Faubourg. This, however, is 
relatively an unimportant matter. It is 
unnecessary to go further than Mortimer- 
Ternaux’s pages to convict Sergent of absolute 
falsehood on a question which affects his 
character deeply. Sergent is consistent 
throughout his writings in justifying the 
insurrection of August 10, 1792, and ad- 
mitting his complicity in it. On the other 
hand he repeatedly repudiates complicity in 
the September massacres, and gives his readers 
to understand that the only part he had was 
to save the lives of individuals. In his 
memoir of 1801—a date at which his memory 
on such a matter could not have deceived him 
—he writes: 
‘On the morning of September 2 [the day the 
massacre began] I left the care of my depart- 
ment to the committee, that I might go into 
the country with two friends for a little recrea- 
tion after my labours. As I was escorting 
home these ladies, who lived in the direction of 
the Odéon, I was stopped by two men, who 
said, ‘You seem very easy—you cannot know 
what is going on; they are massacring the 
prisoners in the Abbaye!” (p. 228). 

Mortimer-Ternaux (vol. iii., p. 215) prints 
in full a document, signed on September 2 at 
the Mairie by Sergent, Panis, and two other 
police administrators, by which they admit, 
“‘vu Ja crise des circonstances,” Marat and 
five other persons to sit with them. On 
p- 517 of the same volume there is printed 
another document, so short and so significant 
that we venture to give it in full: 

‘‘Au nom du peuple, 
‘* Mes camarades, il vous est enjoint de juger 





tous les prisoniers de ]’ Abbaye sans distinction, 
i Vexception de l’Abbé Lenfant, que vous 
mettrez dans un lieu siir. 


“Pants, SERGENT. 
‘** Le 2 Septembre.” 


After this we know what value to attach to 
Sergent’s assertion that the only part he had 
in the massacres was the saving of life. 

Writing in 1801, Sergent seeks to explain 
how it was that his name came to be appended 
to the printed circular, dated September 3, 
which was sent into the departments calling 
on them to follow the example of Paris and 
murder their prisoners. He says that Marat 
was the author of this circular, and appended 
the names of the members of the committee 
without even asking their permission. The 
original copy of the circular has never been 
found, and therefore it is impossible to say 
whether Sergent tells the truth or not. 
Marat, no doubt, was capable of the act 
described ; on the other hand, we know that 
Sergent was capable of lying. 

There is another charge on which it is 
difficult to acquit Sergent merely on his own 
representation—that of having stolen, and 
suffered to be stolen, articles of value placed 
under the charge of the committee of police 
after the insurrection of August 10. There 
is no doubt that not only political opponents, 
but also members of the revolutionary com- 
mune itself, believed in his guilt. 

The following sentences are a somewhat 
flagrant instance of the little care bestowed on 
the editing of the book. Mrs. Simpson writes: 


‘* Soon after the events recorded in the last 
chapter, the sittings in the Electoral Assembly 
began. Sergent was an elector, and had to give 
up his post as administrator of the police, and 
he likewise ceased to attend the meetings of 
the Comité de Surveillance, and the Conseil 
Général de la Commune.” 


Are these words Sergent’s narrative condensed, 
or Mrs. Simpson’s representations of fact? 
The Electoral Assembly met, for the first time, 
on September 2, that is, asalready stated, not 
after, but while the massacres were taking 
place. Sergent did not give up his post as 
administrator of police. He was destituted 
by the General Council of the Commune; he, 
therefore, as a matter of course ceased to 
attend the Comité de Surveillance, which was 
only another name for the Comité de Police 
with some additional members added to it. 
He could not cease to attend the meetings of 
the General Council of the Commune ; for he 
was not, and never had been, a member of it. 
Taking all we know of Sergent into con- 
sideration, his part in the September massacres 
is perhaps best explained, not by any special 
inhumanity on his part, but simply by fear 
for his own life. There was no choice open 
to him but to obey Marat’s dictates, or to go, 
as did one of his colleagues, to the Abbaye, 
there to perish himself beneath the assassin’s 
sword. Itis easy to imagine the amount of 
self-deception which, under such circum- 
stances, the mind of a weak and unscrupulous 
man may have practised on itself; and there 
is nothing more likely than that Sergent, 
while signing official orders for wholesale 
murder, did (as he represents) use his position 
to save the lives of individuals. Ever after he 
condemned and repudiated the massacres, and 
is said to have turned pale when he heard 
them mentioned. Brrtraa M. GarprivER. 
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Iris: Studies in Colour and Talks about 
Flowers. By Franz Delitzsch. Trans- 
lated from the original by Rev. A. Cusin. 
(Edinburgh: T. & T. Clarke.) 


Tue late Dr. Stevenson said that he could 
learn more from Delitzsch in an evening than 
from most books in a month. Those who 
cannot spend an evening with the many-sided 
student and teacher may form some idea of 
him from this book. JDelitzsch has ever 
delighted to communicate himself in friendly 
intercourse. As he says in the preface to 
Iris, “From my youth up no enjoyment has 
given me such delight as the love of friends.” 
We can see this in his early collection of 
essays on Christian friendship (Philemon, 
first edition, 1841; third edition, 1878), only 
two of which are by himself, but which in 
their collected form prove the enthusiasm of 
the writer for Christian love or friendship. 
But from this somewhat pietistic though 
charming work one might think that the 
interests of modern Philemons were to be 
absorbed by spiritual contemplation and the 
progress of the “kingdom of God” in one of 
its aspects. ris may convince us that the 
character of the author has grown wider and 
deeper in the fifty years which separate his 
youth from his age. Every one will find 
something to enjoy in the varied contents of 
this most suitably named volume, even though 
not a few cooler natures should be now and 
again tempted to smile at the exuberant fancy 
and perhaps not always faultless taste of these 
“ Diversions of Erlangen and Leipzig.” Cer- 
tainly Delitzsch is too old to change his 
habits ; let each thankfully enjoy his share of 
the feast provided for him. Mr. Gladstone 
will enjoy the colour-studies, which are five 
in number, and show how far afield the author 
wanders in his play-time. The titles are 
“The Blue of the Sky,” “Black and 
White ” (with some entertaining glances 
at the colours of ecclesiastical dress), 
“Purple and Scarlet’? (with an inquiry 
into the symbolic meaning of the four 
colours of the Mosaic cultus), ‘‘ Academic 
Official Robes and their Colours” (in which 
note the reference to the undergraduate’s 
gown at Trinity College, Cambridge), and 
“The Talmud and Colours’ (with historical 
and philological comments on the use of 
language to express the feelings). Poets and 
gardeners will appreciate best the three 
flower studies. The old scholar follows 
Luther in his passion for flowers. Many of 
his friends know the portrait in which the 
erect and keen-eyed veteran holds a hyacinth. 
But upon this part of the work, and upon 
the two following essays—‘‘The Bible and 
Wine,” and ‘Dancing in its relation to 
Pentateuch Criticism”—the Acapemy has 


already offered appreciative criticisms. The 
two last essays, ‘Love and Beauty” and 


“Eternal Love, Eternal Youth,” connect 
themselves naturally with the author’s early 
work on Friendship. To the former at 
interesting note is appended on Lev. xix. 18. 

Throughout these essays we feel than 
Delitzsch, whatever his confession of faith 
may be, lives by no narrow theology. He sees 
the ‘Word of God” in nature, in history, in 
literature. The Bible is to him one of the 


noblest specimens of literature, though doubt- 


he seeks to convey to his hearers and readers. 
He would fain have them walk in their 
gardens, read their literature, and especially 
their Bibles, in his own free religious spirit. 
See how unconventionally he interprets 
(p. 187) the acted parable on Horeb (1 Kings 
xix. 11-13), and how intuitively he interprets 
an obscure passage in the now famous Didache 
by his knowledge of Jewish symbolism and 
of the later Jewish writings (pp. 184-186). 
Much more might be said of the illustrations 
of the Bible and of history scattered through 
these pages. But the German original of this 
volume has already been briefly noticed here ; 
and it only remains to add that, though 
strangers to the author may scoff at his 
communicativeness, those who are even in 
the widest sense Delitzsch’s students will be 
delighted at this renewed evidence (his books 
have given them many proofs already) of his 
fresh and vigorous human nature. The 
English version, too, will probably satisfy the 
severest judges. But why did the translator 
omit all but one of the notices of the occasions 
and dates of first publication, extending over 
thirty years, of the addresses and essays 
collected in this new ‘ Iris’? ? 
T. K. Cueyne. 








Glimpses of Erin. By Seaton F. Milligan 
and Alice L. Milligan. (Marcus Ward.) 


Nor so long ago, if you talked of touring in 
Ireland, people would gravely assure you that 
you ran the risk of being shot. They know 
better now. It has even become a fashion to 
go over and see for oneself. That is a step in 
the right direction; and yet Ireland is often 
unfairly treated by these political tourists. 
Some of them think they can learn all about 
the Irish question in three weeks. No one 
imagines that a run to Paris will put him 
au courant of French politics, or that living 
a week or two in Antwerp or Ghent will give 
him a full insight into the points at issue 
between Belgian clericals and liberals—those 
nineteenth-century Jéliards and klauwaerts. 
Yet every one who has crossed St. George’s 
Channel thinks he has a right to dogmatise, 
despite Mr. Gladstone’s repeated warnings 
that a diligent study of Irish history is the 
onl 4 towards understanding the Irish 
ifficulty. 

Hence there is a peculiar fitness in the pro- 
portion (more than two to one) between the 
politico-historical and descriptive parts of 
this charming little volume. The scenery- 
hunter can pretty well take care of himself. 
Has he not a half a dozen guidebooks to direct 
him? In ‘tours off the beaten track,’ Mr. 
Milligan points him to two or three corners 
which have been left almost unvisted—Sligo, 
with Glencar Lough, Ballysodare Falls, the 
countless prehistoric stones of Carrowmore 
(lately described in Col. Wood-Martin’s mono- 
graph), Inishowen, and the country round 
Lough Swilly (the Lake of Shadows), &c. As 
for Sliebh League and the Donegal coast, 
people are beginning to find out that this 
‘“‘ unknown country,” as Mrs. Craik called it in 
the English Illustrated Magazine, has far the 
finest cliff scenery in these islands. 

Glimpses of Erin also gives some “ Irish 
Traits,” partly culled from Carleton, who, 





less it is more than that. These perceptions 


| though infinitely more faithful than Lever, 
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was wont to let the black predominate in his 
sketches in black-and-white. This, happily 
very brief, is the only weak part of the book. 
We do not want tourists who go to see an 
Irish wake, or who expect “bulls” to drop 
from carmen’s mouths like the pearls from 
that of the fairy princess. We want men and 
women who will go with human sympathy 
among a people which, far more than they 
think, is of their own race; and who, if they 
see peculiarities, survivals, degradations, will 
not laugh or sneer, but patiently seek out the 
causes of such differences. 
Mr. Milligan, therefore, is right in beginning 
with a brief history of Irish civilisation. Less 
critical and scholarly than Mrs. Bryant in her 
Celtic Ireland (Acavemy, August 31), he is 
for that very reason fitter for beginners. 
It is well for such beginners to know the 
legends, however thin their substratum of 
fact, in which Irish thought has been housed 
from time immemorial. All along we have 
believed our tales as English children still 
believe about King Arthur, and Alfred and the 
cakes, and Elizabeth at Tilbury. You lose, 
says Mr. Milligan, by not knowing our his- 
tory. You cannot understand us so long as 
you are ignorant of it. Let the lion, for 
once, be painter and study the picture he 
gives you. You mean well; and because you 
do so many who do not really care for Ireland 
begin to pretend to love her. The brutally 
fravk evictor, for instance, who keeps up the 
traditions of Tudor times, has within the 
last few years become an anachronism. Now 
men evict in the interest of the evicted ; they 
“‘ deeply —— like Alice in Wonder- 
land’s Walrus. You are awake at last; but 
you have much to learn, and ignorance has 
often turned well-meaning kindness into 
cruelty. Above all, remember the Irish are 
intensely in earnest not only about politics. 
Remember, too, that my aim is not to bring 
forward arguments on either side about any 
vexed Irish question, but by light borrowed 
from the past to account for much otherwise 
unaccountable. Ireland, be sure, is grateful 
to every one, be he Unionist, or Separatist, 
or what not, who has studied her case and 
devoted any portion of his life to her service. 
That is a fair summary, mostly in his own 
words, of Mr. Milligan’s opening chapter. 
No better programme could be laid down ; and 
the filling in is well done. If the scholar 
finds too much about ollamhs and Druids and’ 
Fionn and Cormac Mac Art, he must remem- 
ber that the Irish have for centuries ceased to 
be a nation of scholars; that, kept “ illiter- 
ate’’ (the Duke of Argyll’s too true epithet) 
by bad laws, they have never attained to 
scholarship in our modern acceptation of the 
word. While England was slowly forming 
her school of historical and ethnological criti- 
cism, Ireland was forcibly held in the prison 
of ignorance, with no comfort save the 
(often deceptive, always so unlike the 
light of science) of her old romances. It is 
well for Englishmen to read Irish history, 
old and new, as Irishmen have read it. Even 
if King Dahi, that ineffectual Brennus, 
never went near the Alps, it is true that 
Scotic sea-rovers did all that is attributed to 
Nial of the Nine Hostages. It is true, more- 
over, that pre-Danish Ireland was above all 
ings a literary land, a land of culture: 
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Isles were then Lismore, Clonard, the Irish 
Bangor,” &c. 

Miss Milligan has interspersed among her 
brother’s prose a number of spirited ballads. 
One more spirited and touching than “ Lord 
Edward’s Wife” I have seldom read. Note 
Richard II.’s brutal unfairness to the bard 
who dared to set McCarthy’s oak above the 

lante genest, and remember that the bard by 
‘Sedea law and Irish usage was sacred, no 
matter how severe his satire on the chief. 
The story points to the root of Irish distrust 
and consequent lawlessness. Conduct like 
Richard’s ingrained these feelings in the 
people’s nature. I was glad to come across 
the too little known quotation from Dickens’s 
American Notes, showing how the great 
novelist’s heart went out to two Irish labourers 
whom he chanced on in a New York street. 

Every way, engraviogs and all, the book is 
a credit, as well to the authors as to the enter- 
prising firm which has done so much to revive 
art in Ireland and to popularise some forms of 
it in England. 

Henry Stuart Facan. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Fettered for Life. By Frank Barrett. In 3 
vols. (Chatto & Windus.) 


The Heritage of Dedlow Marsh, and other 
Tales. In2 vols. By Bret Harte. (Mac- 
millan. ) 


Randal] Trevor. By Herbert P. Earl. 
vols. (Sampson Low.) 


In Days of Adversity. By Reginald Lucas 
(Hatchards. ) 


The Touch of a Vanished Hand. By Francis 
‘Arthur. (Remington.) 


Mr. Orde’s Grandchildren. 
Lowndes. (Nisbet.) 


Tue reader who takes up Mr. Frank Barrett’s 
novel will not willingly lay it down again 
until the very last page has been turned, and 
he has wiped from his eye the involuntary 
moisture, of sympathy, anxiety, and relief. 
With very few characters, but with new and 
stirring events, told ia vividly descriptive 
Janguage, Mr. Barrett charms you out of your 
weariness, or indifference, or ill-temper—three 
sound and sovereign reasons for which a novel 
is sought. And a great deal of his charm 
consists in the helpless uncertaiaty in which 
he holds you. Until the end you rack your 
brains in vain to tell which of two men is 
the true villain, or whether verily both are 
not every bit as black as they seem ; and when, 
at the end, the one for whom you have per- 
force cherished a sneaking fondness turns out 
to be a really splendii fellow, great is your 
joy over the sheep who appeared to be lost. 
You are also piti:bly at a loss to know 
whether the young wife, who plays an im- 
portant part in the story, is a fiend or an 
angel. Her conduct points to either of these 
views of her character as much as to the 
other. She has been secretly married to a 
village wood-carving genius, Kit Wyndham, 
ond when the story opens he is paying a 
clandestine visit to her. Her father has just 


In 2 


By Cecilia Selby 


come home from India a millionaire, and Kit’s 
presence has to be concea'ed. But in the 
night a burglary occurs at the hevee. Kit, 


fearing he may be discovered, tries to get away, 


but is stopped. In the affray with the bur- 
glars a policeman is killed. Kit is charged 
with the crime; the evidence tells strongly 
against him; and he is sentenced to penal 
servitude for life. This episode gives Mr. 
Barrett an opportunity to describe convict life 
at Dartmoor, which he does with graphic 
effect. Kit’s experiences are varied by several 
attempts to escape, which involve him in 
worse trouble, for he is always caught again. 
They are also, and more pleasantly, varied by 
two ingenious inventions which he roughly 
works out, and which ultimately become a 
source of wealth tohim. After many years 
the real murderer confesses, and Kit is 
liberated. Then comes the most harrowing, 
and by far the most interesting, part of the 
tale. Kit learns that immediately after he 
went to prison his wife married the man 
whose evidence served to convict him. Of 
course he determines on revenge. What 
follows it would not be fair to tell. It is 
enough to say that the most horrible circum- 
stances are made to form natural links in the 
story, while glaring impossiblities are so 
explained as to seem simple and right. The 
hardened and morally deadened ex-convict, 
‘and apparently outraged husband, is brought 
back to life and gentleness by that most trans- 
forming of all influences—the love of a 
woman. 


The world never saw any other such ex- 
traordinary young women as Bret Harte’s— 
except, perhaps, Mr. Henry James’s. The 
way in which they contrive to be beautiful, 
awe-inspiring, coquettish, sensible, and to talk 
execrable slang, all at once, is truly a wonder. 
It is almost doubtful, though, whether even 
these damsels could really subdue the savage 
men and boors who, in Mr. Bret Harte’s 
books, become their self-obliterated slaves. 
But he excels in drawing men. With all 
their faults—and he never spares them—his 
men may be warranted to win a reader’s ad- 
miration. Such an one is Captain Jim in the 
last of these tales. His simple devotion to 
his unworthy friend —a devotion which 
thrives on bad treatment, insomuch tha‘ 
when he dies by his friend’s hand, he pro- 
tests the latter’s innocence — compels one’s 
sympathy and affection Of the four tales 
in these two volumes, the first—which gives 
a title to the collection—is perhaps the least 
satisfactory, though in some points it is the 
most carefully worked-up; the second, ‘‘ A 
Knight-Errant of the Foot Hills,” which 
describes the adventures of a modern Don 
Quixote, is the most amusing; the third, 
‘“‘ The Secret of Telegraph Hill,” is the most 
ingenious and, on the whole, the best; and 
the last, ‘‘ Captain Jim’s Friend,’’ is the most 
touching and, in respect of character-draw- 
ing, the most Bret-Hartien. They are all 
told with the writer’s old freshness and vivid- 
ness, and with his evident delight in his own 
people and scenes. All his best characteristics 
ate in them, though under limitations, for 
which the shortness of the stories is alone 
responsible. 


There is some really good stuff in Randall 
Trevor, but there is also much thit is not 
good, or not relevant to the story. The plot 
is rather clumsily put together; one half of 





| the story is distinctly cut from the other half. 











At the death of Randall Trevor's first lady- 
love—a timple and not very interesting damsel 
—there begins a period of awkward dulness. 
Another pa‘r of lovers has just succeeded in 
getting married; Randall’s new love is only 
as yet on the horizon; and there is a blank 
which the author perceives he must fill up. 
With this object he introduces a wretched 
professor, who spouts about the Women’s 
Mission League; and he brings in a love 
affair wholly unconnected with the rest of the 
tale. The book is undoubtedly well meant. 
It is written with ease and fluency, and Mr. 
Earl has well conceived the gradual formation 
of Randall’s manhood by his sad experiences. 
But still one feels a sensation of lengthiness, 
and one is inclined to be angry when Randall 
himself retards the final happy settling of 
his affairs by that persistent refraining from 
asking simple questions which is so painfully 
common in novels The early scenes at 
Oxford are good. They land Randall in a 
tentative and brief lovemaking, from which 
he plunges into a real passion, which is after- 
wards followed by a calm and true affection 
for a brave woman, who is one of the best 
characters in the book. 


In Days of Adversity is a weak story, as 
being without any strong characters. It has 
the merit, however, of evident sincerity. The 
author himself is plainly in earnest about his 
people. His hero might possibly have been 
a hero in the strict sense if he had not been 
too timid to assume the direction of his life. 
He lacks courage to declare his love for a 
certain Lady Dora, of whom he is enamoured. 
When, ultimately, he is engaged to her, the 
author contrives by a series of clumsy devices 
to separate them, and Lady Dora immediately 
marries the man who told the lie that put 
them asunder. After this Lady Dora goes 
rapidly down, while the discarded lover as 
rapidly mounts, the social ladder. There is 
an inartistic touch in the sudden accession of 
great wealth by which the young man’s rise 
is accelerated. Regarded as a type of weak- 
ness, in association with a high sense of 
honour, and with all that is gentle and just, 
perhaps Henry Denison is a pass:ble character ; 
but more might certainly have been made of 
him. 


In a book which has for its motto ‘‘ The grim, 
gaunt spectre of a hidden crime,’”’ and which 
is dedicated to the accomplished author of 
Vendetta, one knows that one mu-t expect 
some ghastly horrors. If The Touch of a 
Vanished Hand had not lacked the touch of a 
master hand it might have been a thrilling 
and fascinating romance. Instead of this it 
seldom rises above the commonplace. It isa 
story told, not from the side of Monte Cristo 
and Conte Oliva, but from that of the man 
upon whom vengeance is taken. The poor 
fellow, under the stress of poverty and in 
the heat of the moment, has, as he believes, 
murdered a creditor and hidden his dead 
body on a heath. From that time his 
speculations prosper, and all goes well 
till one Septimus 8S. Spartan turns up 
from America, and ingratiates himself with 
the successful Matthew Brandon and his 
family. Then the luck turns. Sorrows crowd 
on the ill-fated Matthew. His wife dies, his 
children leave him; and at last he die, 


utterly ruined, with Spartan at his side, who 
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discovers himself as Henry Vincent, the | 


murdered man. The pictures of a certain 
society in London are fairly well drawn, and 
more than one portrait is readily, perhaps too 
readily, recognisable. But the book is want- 
ing in power. 

Mr. Orde’s grandchildren, in the book so 
named, call that not too amiable old gentle- 
man ‘‘ Grandfather Ogre.” Children have a 
ready, unhesitating way of appraising charac- 
ter, and in this instance they were right. But 
the hard grandfatherly heart was melted by 
love for the one favourite grandchild who 
died ; and when the streams of affection were 
once set flowing, they flowed all round. 
There is a good deal of youthful nobleness in 
the story, which its young readers would do 
well to emulate. 

Grorce CorrereELt. 








GIFT BOOKS. 


Lessons of Hope. Readings from the Works 
of F. D. Maurice. Selected by J. Llewelyn 
Davies. (Macmillan.) Few gift-books of a 
religious kind better deserve recommendation 
than this. A catena of select passages from 
the works of a thinker like Maurice possesses 
an interest, not only for the author’s disciples 
and adherents, but also for the general public— 
at least, for such portion of it as in these busy 
days give some consideration to religious ques- 
tions. An editor more compstent than Mr. 
Llewelyn Davies to make characteristic extracts 
from Maurice’s voluminous writings, and to 
arrange them so far as possible in something 
like a coherent order, it would be impossible to 
find. The collection is the more valuable be- 
cause some of the works quoted, notably the 
Lincoln’s Inn Sermons, have long been out of 
print, and are daily becoming more rare and in- 
accessible. Thoughtful readers of the book 
will be able to acquire from it a fairly adequate 
knowledge both of the spirit and opinions of 
one of the great religious teachers of the past 
generation. 

East Coast Days and Memories. By the Author 
of ‘The Recreations of a Country Parson.” 
(Longmans.) Got up in a dainty small crown- 
octavo form, this book seems to put in a claim 
to be considered a gift-book. The author is 
too well known, and has been too many years 
before the English reading public, to need our 
recommendation. We may, however, say that 
the book is marked by the geniality, the many- 
sidedness, the quaint humour, the tender sym- 
pathy with all that is good and true, which 
characterises all the author’s writings. Most 
of the papers have already done service in the 
pages of magazines, but they were worth col- 
lecting in their present permanent form. The 
essay of most importance seems to us that on 
Principal Tulloch, which first appeared as a 
review of Mrs. Oliphant’s Life of that liberal- 
minded and genuinely Christian minister in 
Longman’s Magazine. 

Death no Bane, by Robert Black (Sampson 
Low), must also be ranked among thoughtful 
books adapted for presentation. It is a new 
translation of Cicero’s first Tusculan Disputa- 
tion, and may undoubtedly claim to be the best 
rendering of that classical work which has been 
offered to English readers. Without in the 
least sacrificing fidelity to the original text, Mr. 
Black has managed to convey the ratiocination 
and generally human interests of Cicero’s dia- 

ogue in smooth, crisp, and idiomatic English, 
A word of praise must also be given to the notes, 
which give all the help that an English reader 


unacquainted with “he classics could possibly 
desire. The get-up of the book, with its hand- 








made paper and red-lettered parchment bind- 
ing, is nothing less than exquisite. 

Our Sunday Book of Reading and Pictures. 
Edited and arranged by Thomas Archer. 
(Griffith, Farran & Co.) Mr. Thomas Archer, 
to whom the large public is already indebted 
for so many popular stories and histories of his 
own writing, has here condescended to the 
task—by no means unworthy of his approved 
abilities—of making a book out of the writings 
of other people. As might be anticipated, he 
has exercised a liberal and catholic judgment 
in selecting from the wide field of prose and 
verse which the modern spirit of the age allows 
to children for Sunday reading. In poetry, 
perhaps excessive draughts have been made 
upon the American treasury; but among the 
prose extracts we are glad to find Charles 
Lamb, De Quincey, Carlyle, and Samuel R. 
Gardiner. Altogether, the selection is admirably 
calculated to teach the difficult lesson of a first 
love for good literature. The pictures range 
from the cuts of fifty years ago to the process 
blocks of to-day. The only one we cannot 
away with is that in which an illustration of 
the Franco-German War is made to do duty for 
the battle of Blenheim. The paper and printing 
deserve high praise. 

The Beatitudes: Thoughts for Saints’ Days. 
By the Author of ‘‘Chronicles of the Schiénberg- 
Cotta Family.” (8.P.C.K.) This book breathes 
a tender and devout religionism conveyed in 
language often of striking and poetic beauty, 
and always of deep feeling. As a popular and 

ractical comment on the Beatitudes it leaves 
ittle to be desired. 


Blown to Bits. By R. M. Ballantyne. 
(Nisbet.) Mr. Ballantyne is now a veteran in 
the art of writing books for boys, and his sole 
difficulty must lie in discovering new scenery 
for his heroes to perform their feats and achieve 
their hairbreadth escapes. He does not appear 
to have had any such difficulty, however, in 
Blown to Bits; for he has found ample material 
ready to his hand in the Krakatoa eruption of 
1883, and in the report of the committee 
appointed by the Royal Society to make an 
investigation of what he rather vaguely 
describes as ‘‘the whole matter in all its 
phases.” Krakatoa pervades this volume in 
every sense of the word; although, as becomes 
a book for boys, the scientific prelections about 
it are subordinated to the adventures of (Mr. 
Ballantyne’s) Nigel, the history of the 
mysterious hermit Van der Kemp, the 
humours associated with the German naturalist 
and professor, Verkimier, and the atrocities of 
the Malay pirate Baderoon. A little love- 
making between Nigel Roy and Winnie, the 
daughter of the hermit, is introduced to serve 
as a relief from the science and the adventures, 
which are the leading attractions of Blown to 
Bits, There is quite as much imagination in 
it as in most of Jules Verne’s stories, and 
there is besides a great deal of essentially 
Scotch humour. From the literary point of 
views, Blown to Bits is Mr. Ballantyne’s best 
work, 


Lost in Africa. By Frederick Horatio 
Winder. (Sampson Low.) It is no disparage- 
ment to Mr. Winder to throw out the hint that 
but for the influence of Mr. Rider Haggard 
upon English fiction and its purveyors, he 
would not have chosen Africa—which is in any 
case rather overdone —as the scene for the 
triumph of his hero. It is so far well, how- 
ever, that that hero has a good number—and 
indeed the most exciting—of his adventures 
before he touches African soil; and the will, 
whick is his particular Holy Grail, is found. Mr. 
Winder has been good enough to give his 
readers a villain—very properly termed ‘‘ the 
infernal Miller’ towards the end of the story— 
who is an even greater attraction than his 








hero, and who follows the latter everywhere. 
It is therefore necessary for the hero to fight 
for his life every second page, as Miller 
assumes all possible disguises, including that 
of a pirate upon the high seas, with a view to 
his destruction. Altogether this is a very 
successful story of its kind, and the characters 
are, without exception, well drawn. Jim 
and George, who are the contrast in it, are ex- 
ceptionally natural. The excitement is kept 
up from beginning to end. It is but fair to 
Mr. Winder to add that he exhibits no slovenli- 
ness in style. 


Follow the Right: a Tale for Boys. By G. E. 
Wyatt. (Edinburgh: Nelson.) This is a book 
of very unusual merit in its special category of 
boys’ books. It may be described as the history 
of Geoffrey Treherne, an Eton boy full of pluck, 
manliness, and—a much rarer quality of his 
class—persistent resolution. It were well if the 
noble spirit and selfless conduct of Geoffrey 
characterised all, as we believe they do many, 
of our public-school boys. The story is illus- 
trative of its quaint motto: 

‘* He’d seen his duty a dead-sure thing, 
And he went for it thar and then.”’ 


Lil. By the author of “ Tip-cat,” &c. (Walter 
Smith & Innes.) Of course it was very nice 
of Lil to be so cheerful after she ricked her 
spine, and to determine that she would not 
take to smelling bottles and Shetland shawls for 
the rest of her life; but still that is not enough 
to make a good story. Dr. Murray was. 
doubtless, a very good doctor, and a very good 
father, with a way of managing his boys which 
was almost supernatural; and yet he scarcely 
suffices to make the tale interesting. What 
there is of the nature of plot is too much like 
‘* Lady Clare,” only in this case it is not the lady 
who is ruined by the discovery about her birth, 
but the gentleman. Or rather, after the 
gentleman is deprived of his birthright by the 
lady, he discovers that the lady has no claim 
to it ; but he will not tell her. So he marries her 
and his own property, while his wife is under 
the impression that it is hers. We do not 
= this is good sense, or good morality 
either. 


Kate and Jean. By Jessie M, E, Saxby. 
(Edinburgh: Oliphant, Anderson, & Ferrier.) 
This story of a Scotch poet in humble station 
who falls in love with a girl of higher social 
standing is not unlike the plot of one of 
Black’s novels. It is a clever and yet not 
wholly pleasant tale, complicated with the 
evils of intemperance. All comes right at the 
end, though perhaps that end is not what the 
reader desires. Few Scotch women would 
agree with Mrs, Saxby’s sentiment—‘‘ Electro- 
plate to my mind is as good as real silver and 
gives one less care to think upon.” 


Between Two Oceans. By E. N. Hoare. 
(S.P.C.K ) is a story of a restless youth ever 
longing to visit the Isthmus of Panama, and 
see the cutting which is to join the two 
oceans, At length his opportunity comes, and 
the adventures naturally follow. There isa good 
deal of information about M. de Lesseps's 
scheme, and the Isthmus is not sufficient'y 
attractive to cause boys to run away from home 
to reach it. 


One Little Vein of Dross. By Ruth Lamb. 
‘‘Golden Ladder Series.” (Nisbet.) The 
‘little vein of dross” in the character of Tom 
Beauchamp was an over-charged, but not 
wholly ungrounded, dread of his mother, which 
induced him to hide from her matters with 
which she ought to have been made acquainted. 
The story is carefully planned, well written, 
and interesting; and it forms a welcome addi- 
tion to the ‘* Golden Ladder Series.” How the 
little vein of dross became, first of all disagree~ 
ably obtrusive, and after a severe trial purified, 
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‘we must leave our young readers to discover 
for themselves. The tone of the book is 
thoroughly healthy, and it may be cordially 
recommended. 


A Narrative of the Peninsular Campaign, 1807- 
1814; its Battles and Sieges. By William T. 
Dobson. Illustrated. (Bickers & Son.) Though 
Napier’s History of the War in the Peninsula 
has undoubtedly become an English classic, it 
may be questioned whether the original is now 
much read except by professional students. It 
was, therefore, a happy thought to produce an 
abridgment containing the more important 
incidents and scenes, told in Napier’s own 
nervous language, which still remains unsur- 
passed for military description. The most 
attractive part of the six volumes is here con- 
densed into about 400 pages. The illustrations, 
which are ten in number, consist of photo- 
graphic reproductions of pictures—or rather, 
engravings from pictures—of the battlefields ; 
and they are certainly not so helpful as plans 
would be. 


The Crew of the Water Wagtail; a Story of 
Newfoundland. By . M. Ballantyne. 
(Nisbet.) All boys will rejoice in this new 
story from the pen of their well-known caterer. 
There is the inevitable voyage and mutiny, 
the shipwreck and detail of the adventures 
which befell the crew with Indians, and the ex- 
pedients which a wild life naturally calls out. 
The time is supposed to be the beginning of 
the sixteenth century, but the sentiments often 
bear a suspicious resemblance to those of the 
present day. Perils by sea and land, however, 
will attract all Mr. Ballantyne’s clientéle, and 
the interest of the story never flags. 


The Pastor’s Widow and her Son, translated 
from the German (Houlston), is a Germanly 
tender and pathetic little story relating the 
trials of the pastor’s widow and how they were 
finally surmounted. If in its treatment of 
providential dispensations it is somewhat one- 
sided and inconclusive, it only shares a common 
defect of such books; and, after all, there are 
problems of human existence which are wholly 
insoluble by logic and ratiocination. 


The Brook and its Banks. By J. G. Wood. 
(Religious Tract Society.) Many will be sorry 
to find that this is one of the last books which 
proceeded from the pen of this indefatigable 
naturalist. Adopting an imaginary brook, the 
author takes the creatures that haunt it in turn, 
the water-rat, heron, pike, and the aquatic 
birds, together with flies, beetles, toads, 
spiders, and many others. He discourses 
pleasantly of these, and points out the chief 
incidents in the life-history of each. The book 
is handsomely printed and illustrated. It 
would form a delightful present for a lad of an 
inquiring frame of mind, 


Miss Neville’s Discovery, by A. Eubule-Evans 
(8.P.C.K.), is an interesting and well-told 
story of the adventures of a schoolboy who 
Tuns away from a private school of the 
well-known ‘‘ Do-the-boys Hall” type. How 
he contrives to fall, by one of those myste- 
rious dispensations of fiction which are so 
rarely encountered in real life, into Miss 
Neville’s hands, and what interests past and 
future that lady was destined to find in him, 
we must leave our youthful readers to discover 
for themselves. The tone of the book is 
thoroughly healthy, and it is in all respects 
an admirable boys’ book. 


Edgar’s Wife, by Esmt Stuart (S.P.C.K.), is 
story considerably above the level of books 
written for young people. It is an interesting 
and graphic history of the gradual transmuta- 
tion of a fashionable young lady, whose better 
nature had become hidden beneath an incrusta- 
tion of superficiality and folly, into a genuine 
Christian and lovable woman, The book is 





well written, and abounds in passages of true 
pathos. 


Stronger than Fate. By M. B. Whiting. 
(S.P.C.K.) This is the story of a village boy 
who contrives by a series of rapid strides to 
attain a fairly high rung in the social ladder. 
The book is pleasingly written, though the 
psychological evolution of character is not 
the author’s strong point; indeed, he manifests 
considerable inexperience both of human life 
and of its artistic presentation by the methods 
of fiction. What ultimately proves ‘‘ stronger 
than Fate ” is altruism or Christian socialism. 


Little Solomon and her Friends. By Mary 
Davison. (S.P.C.K.) Little Solomon is the 
school nick-name of an interesting little girl, 
Essie Cranfield. The story describes her life in 
Miss Jordan’s Academy, where the instruction 
and the living are cut down in the most ruth- 
less fashion to the modified terms on which 
very poor orphans are admitted. It is an in- 
teresting story, and the author manifests con- 
siderable acquaintance with varying types of 
school-girls. 


Mount Pleasant, by Catherine E. Smith 
(S.P.C.K.), may fairly be described as 
an admirable book for girls. Ruth Jordan, 
the chief character of the book, is a very 
worthy and estimable girl of the Jeannie 
Deans type. How she was treated by her 
lover and an unworthy sister, who serves as @ 
foil to set off her own merits, we must leave 
our readers to find out. The book is marked 
by a somewhat too obtrusive Churchiness. 
The author, in attempting any similar ventures, 
must be a little more careful to conceal the 
powder beneath the jam. 


Miriam’s Ambition. By E. Everett-Green. 
(Blackie.) Miriam attains her ambition 
by making a sick boy happy. This leads to 
several important consequences, the result of 
which is a high-minded, simple story, such as 
Mrs. Everett-Green can tell so well. The 
London boy’s remark when he first visits the 
couutry is charmingly natural. ‘‘Is it country 
air that makes people so kind?” 


The Tenants of the Tower. By F. Bayford 
Harrison. (S.P.C.K.) This book begins well, 
and its selection of characters from among the 
indigent classes in London life is well made and 
full of promise; but, unfortunately, the in- 
terest of the story collapses in the telling. The 
plot is both improbable and devoid of attrac- 
tion, and the sequences of the story are ex- 
tremely lax. It is, on the whole, a disap- 
pointing book. Its well-chosen characters 
and occasional situations of interest are wasted 
in a most aggravating way. 


Foot-Prints: a Story of the Snow. By A. 
Lyster. (S.P.C.K.) This is a well-conceived 
story of unusually powerful interest, turning on 
the revelation of footprints in the snow by 
means of a sudden thaw. It is a good and 
healthy child’s book, and as such deserves 
commendation. 


An Acrobat’s Childhood. By Hesba Stretton. 
(S.P.C.K.). A recent murder forms a motif for 
this pretty story. It teaches home affection 
rather than work elsewhere for the bribe of 
higher wages, aud ought to open the eyes of 
many with respect to acrobatic performances. 


Geoffrey Hallam. By J. Jackson Wray. 
(Nisbet.) A story of early Methodism and 
conversion. There is little plot, and the in- 
telligence of the justices of the peace who are 
introduced is on a par with that of a celebrated 
Pickwickian justice, while the rector of the 
parish is depreciated, in jorder to commend the 





| wandering Methodist preacher. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


WE are glad to hear that Mr. G. E- 
Cokayne, Norroy King of Arms, intends to 
continue, as an independent publication, his 
Complete Peerage, of which he has published 
(A-C) about one-third of the whole, in supple- 
ments to The Genealogist. He thinks that he 
will be able to bring out a guinea volume a 
year till the book is complete, and that perhaps 
a hundred subscribers for it may be obtained, 
so as to lessen the cost of its production. Our 
genealogists and noble families will be greatly 
to blame if they do not support Mr. Cokayne in 
his labour of love on their behalf. Profit to 
him isout of the question, while his work is 
invaluable. 


Mr. WALTER RYE, the Norfolk antiquary, 
is finishing the fourth book he has edited this 
year. His large quarto, History of Carrow 
Abbey, with several illustrations, for the 
owner of the restored abbey, Mr. J. J. Colman, 
came out first; then followed Cromer Past and 
Present—a stout quarto of 278 pages, with many 
cuts, embodying the result of twenty years’ 
searches into the history of his native town, its 
lost harbour, trades, guilds, &c., the wills of 
its inhabitants, the fines of their properties, 
&c.; next, the Feet of Fines for Cambridge- 
shire for the Cambridge Antiquarian Society 
is just passed for press; and the fourth book, 
the first section of the History of the Hundred 
of North Erpingham, is all in type, and will 
be ready before Christmas. 


Mr. T. FISHER UNWIN has now ready for 
issue, in a limited edition, a Life of Sir John 
Hawkwood, the English soldier of fortune who 
is known in Italian history as ‘‘ L’Acuto.” The 
work was written in Italian, by Mr. John 
Temple Leader and Signor Giuseppe Marcotti, 
and has been translated by Leader Scott, the 
biographer of Wiliiam Barnes. It is largely 
based upon unpublished documents in Italian 
archives, some of which are printed as an ap- 
pendix; and descriptions are given of various 
towns in Italy with which the name of Hawk- 
wood is still associated. The book will be 
published in royal octavo, with illustrations, 
including a reproduction by photogravure of 
Paolo Uccello’s famous equestrian portrait at 
Florence. 


Messrs. SwAN SONNENSCHEIN & Co. will 
issue in a few days An Official Tour through 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, by Mr. J. de Asbétb, 
who was formerly attached to the Austrian 
embassy in London. The book is the result of 
an enquiry which lasted over four years, during 
which the author accompanied Herr Benjamin 
de Kallay, Austrian Minister of Finance, who 
had been entrusted with the government of 
the newly acquired provinces. Mr. de Asbith 
treats fully the literary, historical, and ethno- 
graphical aspects of his subject, as well as its 
politics and physical character. The book will 
contain several hundred illustrations. 


TRAVELLERS on the Nile will be glad to learn 
that the second volume of Baedeker’s Guide- 
Book to Egypt is at last about to appear. It 
will be devoted to a description of Upper 
Egypt, and has been compiled by the well- 
known Egyptologist, Prof. Eisenlohr. 


Mr. FREDERICK WEDMORE has now finished 
his little volume on Bulzac, and itis arranged 
that it shall appear as the January issue of the 
‘* Great Writers ’’ Series. 


Messrs. Ricuarp BrEnttEyY & Son will 
publish immediately The Correspondence of the 
Princess Lieven and Earl Grey, translated by 
Mr. Guy Le Strange, with introduction and 
notes. ‘The work will be in two volumes, with 
portraits. 


Mr. T. Fisher Unwin will publish om 
November 21 an account by Mr. and Mrs. 
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Pennell of their trip to the Hebrides, over the 
ground visited by Doctor Johnson and his 
biographer, with upwards of forty illustrative 
-drawings by Mr. Pennell. 

Mr. Cnartes Marvin—who, with Prof. 
Vambery and Dr. Nansen, was elected a 
honorary member of the Tyneside Geographi- 
cal Society last week—has in the press a new 
pamphlet, entitled Our Unappreciated Petrole um 
Empire, describing recent oil discoveries in 
New Zealand, South Africa, Upper Burma, 
Persia, and elsewhere. The pamphlet will 


coniain maps of the petroleum districts of 


New Zealand, the Transvaal, the Irrawadi, and 
‘the Karun River. 


A NEW work by the author of ‘‘ From Log 
Cabin to White House,”’ will shortly be pub- 
lished by Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, entitled 
From Printing House to the Court of St. James: 
the Story of Benjamin Franklin’s Life. 


Mr.T. FIsHER UNWIN will publish next week, 
as the first volume of the ‘‘ Cameo Series,”’ The 
Lady from the Sea, a translation, by Mrs. 
Aveling, of Ibsen’s realistic play, with a critical 
introduction by Mr. Edmund Gosse. 


THE next volumes to appear in the ‘‘ States- 
men’”’ Series will be Lord Derby, by Mr. T. E. 
Kebbel ; The Prince Consort, by Miss Charlotte 
M. Yonge; Gambetta, by Mr. Frank T. Mar- 
zials; Mirabeau, by Mr. Arthur Hassall; Fox, 
by Mr. H. O. Wakeman; and Lord Grey, by 
Mr. Frank Gill. 


ANNIE 8. Swan’s new book for the Christ- 
mas season, entitled Sheila, will be published 
by Messrs. Oliphant & Co. on November 15. 


Mr. CAMPBELL RAE-BRown’s new novel— 
to be published by Messrs. Dean & Son—is 
entitled The Loveliest Woman in London. The 
scenes are laid partly in Switzerland and partly 
in the West End of London. 


Messrs. Dean & Son also announce Dashing 
Deeds Afluat and Ashore, by Lieut.-Col. Knollys 
and Major Elliott ; and Elocution Made Easy, by 
Edith Heraud. 


Mr. Artuur L. HumpHreys—of 26 Eccle- 
ston Road, Ealing Dean—-has in the press, for 
publication by subscription, a History of Well- 
ington, in Somerset, largely based upon original 
documents. Besides a full account of the 
manor and the church, special chapters will be 
devoted to the connexion of the place with the 
Civil War and Monmouth’s rebellion, and to 
Nonconformist history; and the volume will 
conclude with folklore, a list of birds, and a 
bibliography. 

THE first ordinary meeting of the one hun- 
dred and thirty-sixth session of the Society of 
Arts will be held on Wednesday next, Novem- 
ber 20, when the Duke of Abercorn, chairman 
of council, will deliver the opening address, 
= prizes for the past year will be pre- 
sented. 


A couRsE of lectures is announced in the 
lecture hall of the South Kensington Museum 
for the benefit of the funds of the College for 
Men and Women, 29 Queen Square, W.C. The 
first lecture will by Mr. Andrew Lang on 
Thursday, November 28, at 4.30 p.m., upon 
“‘ How to fail in Literature.’ On December 5 
Mr. Frederic Myers will lecture upon “‘ Appari- 
tions and Hallucinations in Tradition and Fact”; 
and on December 12 the Rev. Archibald Boyd- 
Carpenter upon “Curran, Irish Patriot and 
Orator.” Other lectures are to follow. 








THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 


THE Antiquary will enter upon a new series 
‘With the new year under the charge of the Rev. 
Dr. Cox, who has resigned the editorship of 
the Reliquary. Several alterations and im- 





provements are promised, and many fresh con- 
tributors will assist in its pages. The first 
number will contain, among other papers, an 
article on ‘‘The Armoury of Henry VIII.,” by 
Hon. Harold Dillon, secretary of the Society of 
Antiquaries. 

THE January number of the Argosy will con- 
tain the opening chapters of a story by the late 
Mrs. Henry Wood; the first of « series of 
illustrated papers by Mr. Charles W. Wood; 
and a sonnet by the late Julia Kavanagh. 


Illustrations, Mr. Francis George Heath’s 
pictorial magazine, will this year have a double 
Christmas number of illustrated stories, &c., 
in place of its ordinary December issue. The 
publishers will be Messrs. Simpkin, Marshali & 

THE Scots Observer announces a series of 
articles by an expert, setting forth certain facts 
on the subject of naval design and construction 
not hitherto published, which aim at proving 
that the modern ironclad is useless an an imple- 
ment of war. 


Messrs. DEAN & Son have in the press a 
new serial dealing with dogs, which will be 
illustrated with numerous portraits. Among 
the contributors are Dr. Gordon Stables, Mr. 
Everett Millais, Mr. G. R. Krehl, Mr. W. K. 
Taunton, and Mr. A. J. Sewell. 


Messrs. R, ArTHUR & Sons, publishers of 
the Glasgow Chiel, will issue on November 20 
the first number of a similar paper at Edin- 
burgh, to be called the Waverley. Both will be 
under the general editorship of Mr. Harry 
Blyth, who will himself contribute to the latter 
a serial story entitled ‘‘ The New Mysteries of 
Modern London: the Old Bailey.” 


On January 1, 1890, the first issue of Anglo- 
Austria—a literary journal printed in English— 
will make its appearance at Méran, in the 
Austrian Tyrol. it wili be edited by Herr 
Eljmenreich, and Mr. W. N. Brown has been 
appointed London correspondent. 








UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 


THE proposed new buildings for physiology 
at Cambridge — which have hitherto been 
delayed from lack of funds—will now be 
begun at once, Prof. Henry Sidgwick having 
offered to contribute £1500 out of the total 
estimated cost of £4000. This is by no means 
the first occasion on which pressing needs of 
the university have been assisted by Prof. Sidg- 
wick’s munificence. 


WE understand that Prof. Westwood’s lon& 
promised monograph on the Soothsayer insect 
(Mantidae), in folio with fourteen plates, 
will be published before Christmas. 


Pror. EDWARD DOWDEN’s lecture at the 
Taylorian Institution at Oxford, upon ‘‘ Recent 
French Criticism,” is to be delivered on Wed- 
nesday, November 20; and on the following 
day Mr. Arthur Sidgwick will give an address 
to the Teachers’ Guild upon ‘‘ The Teaching of 
English Literature.” We may add that Prof. 
Dowden and another visitor from Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin—Prof. Mahaffy—have accepted 
invitations to dine with the Oxford Unionist 
League on Tuesday next. 


Mr. Lorine, of King’s College, has been 
appointed by the vice-chancellor to the 
scholarship for one year offered to the univer- 
sity of Cambridge by the managing committee 
of the British School at Athens. 


THE honorary degree of M.A. has been con- 
ferred upon Mr. William Edward Plummer, 
assistant observer at the Radcliffe Observatory 
at Oxford, 





WE learn from the Oxford Magazine that the 
University Dramatic Society propose to per- 
form Marlowe’s ‘‘The Jew of Malta” next 
term, with Mr. Irving, junior, in the part of 
Barabas. 

THE curators of the Bodleian Library have 
been authorised to lend the following portraits 
to the Tudor exhibition to be held at the New 
Gallery in January next: Lord Burleigh, Sir 
W. Camden, the Earl of Cumberland, Lady 
Jane Grey, Sir Thomas Wyatt, and Sir Martin 
Frobisher. 


Pror. G. G. A. Murray, Prof. Jebb’s suc- 
cessor in the chair of Greek at Glasgow, has 
offered to place the value of the Derby scholar- 
ship (£160)—which was awarded to him this 
year at Oxford—at the disposal of the London 
School Board, to assist a boy or girl who has 
obtained a scholarship at a secondary school 
to proceed to Oxford. 


THE Durham University Journal for 
November 9 prints a list of the published writ- 
ings of the late Prof. Evans. A large propor- 
tion are sermons; but it is understood that 
some of his translations and original composi- 
tions in Latin and Greek are being collected for 
publication in a memorial volume. The same 
number also contains an interesting account of 
the university of Upsala, which can boast a 
total of 1735 students. 


Ir is announced that the university of St. 
Andrews has received a bequest of £100,000, 
under the will of the late David Berry, of New 
South Wales. 


FoLLowine a precedent which (at least in 
recent years) has been more honoured in 
America than here, the late President Barnard. 
of Columbia College, New York, bequeathed 
the whole of his property to the college, sub- 
ject to the life-interest of his widow. He 
specially provided that 10,000 dollars (£2000) 
should be set apart to endow a fellowship for 
encouraging scientific research ; that a medal 
worth 200 dollars (£40) should be awarded 
every five years to some person most dis- 
tinguished for meritorious service to science ; 
and that the residue should be devoted to the 
increase of the college library. 








TRANSLATION. 


SPEAK, YE FOUR, WHERE DO YE DWELL? 


(Imitated from the German of August Schwarz- 
kopf.) 


Fire so wild, where shall we find thee ? 
‘'In the valley seek a rock 
Strike with steel, and at the shock 
In a moment outspring I, 
There the bed wherein I lie, 
There seek and you shall find me.”’ 


Air, light air, where shall we find thee? 
‘* Where leaflets tremble on the tree, 
Where the curling smoke you see, 
Where the down floats north or south, 
’Tis the breathing of my mouth, 
There seek and you shall find me.” 


Water bright, where shall we find thee ? 
‘* Mighty mountains cannot hide 
Flow of spring and force of tide, 
Where the roots of rushes grow 
You will find me, dig below. 

There seek and you shall find me.”’ 


Holy truth, where shall we find thee ? 
‘¢ Through the weary world I roam, 
No house have I, no place, no home. 
I knock, I call, but none reply, 
‘Therefore heavenward I must fly. 
There seck and you shall find me.’ 


Wituram E. A, Axon, 
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OBITUARY. 
DR. EDWIN HATCH. 


THE university of Oxford and the critical study 
of theology have suffered a heavy loss in the 
death of the Rev. Edwin Hatch, reader in 
ecclesiastical history. As stated in the ACADEMY 
of last week, he was compelled by a sudden 
attack of illness to cancel his programme of 
lectures for the present term. This illness was 
pleurisy complicated with spasms of the heart. 
He died on the evening of Sunday, November 
10, at his house in Canterbury Roa‘, 

Edwin Hatch was the eldest son of Samuel 
Hatch, and was born at Derby in 1835, A 
younger brother, Walter Mooney Hatch, well 
known to a later generation of Oxford men, 
predeceased him in 1877. He was educated at 
King Edward’s School, Birmingham, and 
matriculated at Pembroke College in 1853. 
He was placed in the second class in the final 
schools for classics in 1857, and gained the 
Ellerton prize for a theological essay in the 
following year. Shortly after taking his degree 
ne migrated to Canada, where he spent some 
six years (1859 to 1866) as professor of classics 
in Trinity College, Toronto ; rector of the high 
school, Quebec; and fellow of McGill Uni- 
versity, Montreal, On his return to Oxford in 
1867, he was appointed vice-principal of St. 
Mary Hall, which office he held for eighteen 
years. His intl .ence, as a man of affairs as 
well as a student, gradually made itself felt 
within the university; but it was not until 
some time later that his name became known 
to the outer world. 

Probably the first literary work of Dr. Hatch 
that attracted attention was the series of articles 
which he contributed to Smith’s Dictionary of 
Christian Antiquities (1873-76) upon subjects 
connected with the history of the primitive 
church, The general effect of these articles was 
summarised in his Bampton Lectures for 1880 
on “The Organisation of the Early Christian 
Churches,” and was again popularised in a 
little book, entitled Zhe Growth of Church 
Institutions (1887). In the preface to the lust 
volume he stated that he hoped to supplement 
it by ‘‘a more elaborate work at present in 
preparation.” This, we fear, Dr. Hatch has 
not lived to complete; for his studies now 
turned rather in a different direction, and, in 
addition, he permitted himself to be over- 
whelmed with practical business of many kinds, 

For several years past Dr. Hatch has been 
editor of the University Gaz tte. In 1881 he 
compiled the semi-ofticial Students’ Handbook 
to the University and Colleges of Oxford. On 
three several occasions he officiated as Master 
of the Schools, and once as examiner in the 
honour school of theology. In 1883 he was 
appointed to the valuable living of Purleigh, in 
Essex, which had been held forthe previous fifty- 
four years by Provost Hawkins of Oriel. In 
1884 he added to his other duties the onerous 
post of secretary to the boards of faculties; 
and in 1888 he undertook to deliver the 
Hibbert Lectures on ‘‘ The Origin and Growth 
of Religion as illustrated by Greek Influence 
on Christianity ”—which, however, have not yet 
been published. 

The first recognition that Dr. Hatch received 
from his own university was in 1880, when he 
was appointed Grinfield lecturer on the Sep- 
tuagint. The substance of these lectures, of 
which he delivered one in every term for about 
four years, was published last spring under the 
title of Essays in Biblical Greek. In 1883, the 


delegates of the common university fund created 
for him a readership in ecclesiastical history, 
which he held till his death. A year or two 
ago the University of Edinburgh conferred upon 
him the degree of D,.D.—an honour which he 
valued greatly, and which he requited by de- 
livering at Edinburgh more than one address, 


He was also much gratified when his Bampton 
Lectures received the distinction of being trans- 
lated into German by Prof. Harnack. 

Besides his Hibbert Lectures, Dr. Hatch has 
left unfinished a Concordance to the Septuagint 
—a tusk of stupendous labour, to which the 
best years of his life were devoted. It is to be 
hoped that both these undertakings are in such 
a forward state that friends may be able to see 
them tbrough the press. But, however that 
may be, Dr. Hatch’s accomplished work will 
suffice, both by its amount and byits originality, 
to preserve the memory of one of the most 
learned and independent theologians of the 
English Church. cee 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THE first article in the November number of 
the Antiquary, by Mr. William Brailsford, is 
entitled ‘‘ Ruins of the Castle of Newark-upon- 
Trent.” A better name would have been 
‘‘ Gossip about Newark.” We do not find fault, 
however, for Mr. Brailsford has gathered 
together much that is interesting. He says 
truly that the glory of the place is the church 
of St. Mary Magdalene. Its spire must be well 
known to everyone who has had occasion to 
travel on the Great Northern Railway. There 
are not more than three or four spires in 
England that can compete with it in beauty. 
The screen which cuts off the choir from the 
nave, though it has not been improved by the 
process known as restoration, is a magnificent 
example of mediaeval woodwork. The church 
was once rich in stained glass, some fragments 
of which remain, and are worthy of more 
attention than they have as yet received. The 
arms of Deyncourt occur several times; and 
there are some highly-curious fragments of 
what must once have been a picture represent- 
ing the seven deadly sins. Lust, Gluttony, 
and Anger can yet be made out. Gluttony is 
represented by a figure ofa man with abowlin his 
hand and a jug—a leathern black jack probably 
—attached to his belt. Under the choir isa 
crypt which, when we saw it, contained many 
coffins. Mr. ©. A. Ward contributes an amus- 
ing paper on “Isaac Barrow.” Barrow was 
much esteemed as a preacher in his own days; 
and no man’s theological education was, in the 
last century, considered complete who had not 
studied him. Religious thought now flows 
in other channels, and we apprehend that few 
of our readers have made acquaintance with him 
at first hand. This is to be regretted on many 
grounds. Asa writer of stately English Barrow 
must always take high rank. The short, un- 
signed article on ‘‘Tradesmen’s Tokens of the 
Seventeenth Century” is remarkably good. 
These interesting pieces are but too often 
neglected by collectors. Few of them are 
beautiful to look upon, and they are often in 
bad condition; but they throw a light on the 
manners and customs of our forefathers which 
may be looked for in vain in the regal coinage 
of the time. 

THE Boletin of the Real Academia de la 
Historia for October opens with the programme 
of the literary international competition on the 
occasion of the fourth centenary of the discovery 
of America. The work is to embrace the period 
of Spanish and Portuguese maritime discovery 
from 1375 to 1522. The first prize is £1200; 
the second, £600; 500 copies of the first edition 
will be given to the authors, who retain the 
copyright and rigbt of translation, except into 
Spanish. Works must be sent in before January, 
1892. Two articles are dedicated to the palace 
and castle of Uclés, the stronghold of the Order 
of Santiago, and to the history of its archives, 
the remains of which are now in the Biblioteca 











del Archivo Histérico. Father Fita prints new 
material on the expulsion of the Jews from 





Andalusia, and gives a list of the victims of the 
Inquisition in Avila from 1492 to 1629; there is 
also a procés-verbal of the burning of a Portu- 
guese Jewess at St. Jean de Luz in 1619. An 
interesting notice of the late Fustel de Cou- 
langes is contributed by his pupil, A. Sanchez 
Moguel. A letter of Catherine of Aragon, 
when Princess of Wales, dated July 18, 1507; 
and one by General Leval, February 26, 1809, 
are both curious. Danvila reports the redis- 
covery of the missing Acts of Cortes for the 
reigns of Philip III. and IV., and of some of 
Philip II. The valuable lectures of the same 
author on the ‘‘ Expulsion of the Moriscos,’’ 
delivered in the Ateneo in the early part of the 
year, are now published in Madrid. 








THE NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY, 
PART V. 


Tus Part is nearly ready for publication. It 
contains 5966 main words, 1031 combinations 
with separate explanations, 1374 subordinate 
words: total 8371. Of the main words, 1142 
(19 per cent.) are marked as obsolete, and 277 
(more than 4 per cent.) as alien or imperfectly 
naturalised. The section extends from Cast to 
the end of Cui1-. It thus includes the whole of 
Cu, which, in many respects, ranks almost asa 
separate letter, and actually contains more 
words than J, K, or Q, and more than twice as 
many as X, Y, and Z put together. Its 
numbers are 2720 main words (494 being 
obsolete, and 142 alien), 587 explained com- 
binations, and 717 subordinate entries: total 
4024, 

Within these limits are found a large number 
of interesting and important words, of many 
of which the history is now for the first time 
exhibited. Those under which new etymo- 
logical facts or details are given are too 
numerous to mention. Attention may, how- 
ever, be called to catkin, cxyenne, celt', chabazite, 
chalcedony, charter, chary, chemise, chicken, chill, 
chilli, chime, chintz, chockfull, church, clack v.?, 
clan, clapboar, claret, clench, clepé, clergy, clever, 
clip (two verbs). Among the words note- 
worthy for their sense-development or history 
in English—about many of which fresh facts 
will here be found—are the following: cut, 
cattle, caucus, causeway, cavalier, Celt’, cent, 
chancellor, chaos, Charles’s Wain, Charterhouse, 
chattel, check, cheque, cherub, chess, child, Chiltern, 
choir-organ, cholera, chrisom, circumflex, city, 
class, clean, clear, cleve, climate, climax. Here 
are also several important verbs, beginning 
with cast (which occupies the largest space yet 
claimed by any single word in the Dictionary), 
and including catch, charge, chase, check, choose, 
chop, clap, cleave', cleave*, climb, cling, clink. Of 
the original strong verbs among these, the 
form-history is replete with interest. 

But to some the most interesting feature of 
this part will be the fact that it contains so 
many of the great words of the Christian 
Church. Thus, we have here the group of 
OuRisT, CHRISTIAN, christen, chrism, and their 
kin (19 columns), CATHOLIC, CHURCH with its 
numerous compounds from church-ale to church- 
yard (20 columns), CHAPEL, CATHEDRAL, 
City, CLEercy, CLERK and their allies (10 
columns), CHAPTER, besides chancel, cioir, 
chantry, clerestory, catacomb, chalice, chasuble, 
ciborium, ceremony, celebrate, celibate, chorister, 
catechism (&c.), charity, and CHERUB, with its 
interesting form-history. The etymological 
history of church is dealt with very fully, after 
afresh investigation of all the knowa facts, 
and in the light of recent advances in our 
knowledge of the phonology and mutual 
relations of the old Teutonic languages. Many 
scholars, etymologists, and ecclesiologists have 
interested themselves in the Dictionary treat- 
ment of this word, and have contributed, either 





by the examination of the origival data, by the 
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communication of fresh references, or by im- 
portant criticism and advice, to the results here 
set forth. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


THE PATRICIATE OF PIPPIN. 
Oxford: Nov. 9, 1839. 

I am far too busily occupied with other 
matters to make a very full answer just now to 
Mr. Mullinger’s article in the ACADEMY of 
November 2. But he may be sure that, when 
I can look at Fravkish matters again, I shall 
carefully weigh all that he says. 

Meanwhile I wish to confess a piece of care- 
lessness of my own, which Mr. Mullinger does 
not notice. Mr. Mulliuger is, at least, wrong in 
saying that M. Gasquet is ‘‘the solitary excep- 
tion in ‘ Prof.’ Freeman's favour among the pro- 
ductions of the last half century.”’ 1 wasled to 
the whole inquiry by Wuitz’s scornful reference 
to Luden in the first edition of the Deutsche Ver- 
fassungsgeschichte (iii. 80). If I had thought, 
as I ought to have done, of going to look at 
the second edition (iii. 85), it would have been 
a good deal to my advantage, and not at all to 
Mr. Mullinger’s. In 1883 Waitz had relaxed a 
good deal of the scorn of 1860. In 1860 he 
wrote. 


‘** Luden’s Meinung (iv., p. 307) dass der Papst im 
Auttreg des ostiémischen Kaisers gehandelt, ist 
ganz ohne Grund.’’ 

In 1883 this is softened into: 

‘* Dass der Papst im Auftrag oder doch mit 
Zustimmung des Ostiémiechen Kaisers gehandelt, 
wie Ludep, iv., s. 307. Bayet. Rev. hist., xx., 
s. 94, annehmen, scheint mir nicht begriindet 
(Vgl. Malfatti, Imperatori ¢ papi, i, 8. 338, 348 f£.). 
Waitz has also a long new note on the Patriciate 
in the next page. 

I naturally looked to M. Bayet’s article, 
which, I think, Mr. Mullinger would allow to 
be of a good deal higher character than M. 
Gesquet’s. His conclusions are three—in the 


third he, perhaps, sees a little further than I 
can profess to do, at least till I have again gone 
thoroughly into the matter. 


‘*1. Etienne III. a quitte Rome, il a entrepris le 





entialgleichungen m, 1 
Leipzig ; Teubner. "6 — a 


— 


**2. On peut soutenir avec vraisemblance que 

est avec l'aesentiment de ]’em).éreur qu'il s’est 
adreseé i Pépin et qu'sl lui a conféré le patriciat. 

‘* 3. Dans ees premiéres entrevues avec Pépin il 

a défendu les droits de l’empire, il ne les a aban-- 
donnés que dans Ja suite, séduit par l’idée dela 
création d'un état de saint Pierre et d'autre part 

irrité par les délibérations du concile de Constanti- 

bople.’’ 

Malfatti’s book, referred to by Bayet as well as 

by Waitz, I have not yet seen. 

I am therefore not quite so lacking in 

helpers during the last half century as Mr. 

Mullinger thinks, or as I thought myself. 

I do not in the least understand what Mr. 
Mullinger means when he speaks of ‘‘ the Clau- 
sula de Pippino, of which, I am glad to see, 
‘Prof.’ Freeman concedes the authenticity.” 
And presently, ‘‘‘ Prof.’ Freeman prefers not 
to quote the Clausula.” What can he mean by 
‘*conceding”’ and ‘“‘ preferring”? The Clau- 
sula certainly does not say that the Patriciate 
was conferred by imperial authority; nor was 
it likely to say so. But as the one direct con- 
temporary statement for the fact that the 
Patriciate was conferred at all, the Clausula lies 
at the very root of the whole matter. Without 
it, as Pippin never takes the title of Patrician, 
its use by the pope might have been simply 
on a level with the endless ways of describing 
Charles Martel. The Moissac and Metz Annals 
are, of course, later than the Clausula, 

Lastly for the present, Mr. Mullinger con- 
fusses matters a good deal by talking of a 
“‘Greek emperor.” He cannot surely fancy 
that there was some other emperor elsewhere 
besides the one (or more than one) at Con- 
stantinople. ‘‘ Ostrimisch” is out of place 
before 800 ; but ‘‘ Greek ” is simply misleading. 

EDWARD A. FREEMAN. 








OLD IRISH AND THE SPOKEN LANGUAGE, 
Rathmines, Dublin: Nov. 2, 1869, 

The letter on this subject in the ACADEMY of 
October 26 was so important that I feel dis- 
appointed in not seeing it noticed in this day’s 
issue. 

In my first communication I said that, for a 
good Irish scholar, it was absolutely necessary 
to be acquainted with the dialects of the west 
and south of Ireland at least, as well as with 
those of the Scotch Highlands. I now give 
ove instance to show that this is the case. 

‘*Ni ’n a gheall ata se acht tareis dul d’a 
chion” is perhaps the phrase I first heard of 
all the Irish I remember since childhood ; and, 
even then, it would not be understood in Con- 
naught or in West Munster. The two words, 
geall and cion, each signify ‘‘ want” or “need.” 
In East Munster they commonly say ta se ’n-a 
gheall, *‘ he is in want of it,’’ and ta an tarbhar 
a’ dul de chion a bhainte, ‘the corn is getting 
too ripe” —literally, the corn is going (suffering 
injury) ofits need of being reaped. ‘The phrase 
first quoted above is thus literally rendered: 
‘*It is not in want of it [only] he is, but after 
going (suffering) of its need,” as in case of a 
person too lopg without food. O’Reilly’s Dic- 
tionary would be of no help towards under- 
standing the phrase. In Coney’s Dictionary 
cium has the meaning ‘‘ waut,” and I do not 
know of any other Irish book or MSS, in which 
it is so used. In the Roman Catholic version 
of the Gaelic New Testament, at 1 Cor. xi., 21, 
the last clause of the verse is: le cion airea 
thoirt do chorp an Tighearna—literally, ‘‘ for 
want of taking heed to the body of the Lord.” 
Keating’s Tri Bior-ghaoithe an Bhais, book iii., 
sect. 9, par. 4, has: ‘‘ Dieaghair tuirse do bheith 
n-a dhiaidh, an mheid go m-bid an dream 
Shagbhas tar a eis a ngiall a mhaitheasa’’—‘ Itis 
allowable to be sorry after him [a person de- 
parted], as those he leaves behind may be in 





voyage de Pavyie pour obéir aux ordres de |’em- 
péreur. 


need ot his good [service].” I do not remember 
seeing the words so ewployed anywhere else. 
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Another meaning of the word geall in East 
Munster is ‘‘like.” Je geall le h-or e—‘‘It is 
like gold.’ Ar an altoir budh gheall le 
naomh e—‘*On the altar he was like a saint, 
said the bean-chaointe.” But this meaning is 
not in dictionaries. : 

With your permission I may return to this 
subject. But I would now more particularly 
refer to the suggestion of your correspondent 
in the ACADEMY of October 26 that the songs, 
poems, folklore, &c., of the Gaelic and Irish- 
speaking localities be collected before it is too 
late. I think I never had a talk with the late 
W. M. Hennessy that he did not say this in 
some way. He used always to say: “You 
should be in the north or west or south taking 
down the local expressions, proverbs, &e.” 
And certainly, had I the means at any time 
during the last quarter of a century, I would 
have travelled the most of the country on this 
errand; but it is now too late forme. There 
are, however, in most localities Irish-speaking 
national teachers who are fair Irish scholars. 
These, even with the little time at their dis- 
posal, could preserve a great deal of what Irish 
lore is yet in the country. : 

In my first letter to the ACADEMY I said that 

Keating had used the word cosgair in the sense 
of “to flay.” This is the passage: 
‘ Leaghtar go d-tug Artaxerxes, rina Persia fa 
deara moran do no h-uachtaranaibh do bhi faoi 
fein do chosgairt agus a g-croiceann do chrochadh 
os cionn na cothaoireach ’n a g-cleachtaoi leo 
bheith ag deanadh breitheamhnais.” [It is 
read that Artaxerxes, the king of Persia, gave 
orders that many of the satraps under him should 
be flayed and their skins hung over the chair 
where they were wont to be passing sentence.’’] 


It is right, too, that I should state that in 
Mulconry’s copy of the Tri Bior-ghaoithe the 
word eolus, ‘‘ knowledge,” in the beginning of 
my second letter to the ACADEMY, is solus, 
“light.” This, very probably, is what Keating 
wrote. 

I should be glad to learn from Mr. Nutt 
from what action of the Gaelic Union he 
infers the hostility of that society to the use of 
the Roman letters, and how does he know this 
hostility to his cost ? I, for one, will hail with 
delight such an improvement in these letters 
as will mark the aspiration of the consonants 
and the long sounds of the vowels in Irish. 
How to make this improvement, Mr. Nutt and 
Mr. é Flannaoile will decide upon in an hour if 
they take counsel together; and I earnestly 
invite them to do so. In a letter received this very 
evening, the Rev. James Keegan, of St. Louis, 
Missouri, says: ‘‘ You must use the common 
Roman type.” He will, of course, welcome 
such type as Mr. Nutt and Mr. } Flannaoile 
will decide upon. 

In reference to the allusion to Toruigheacht 
Dhearmada agus Ghrainne in the ACADEMY 
of October 26, it may be worth stating 
that Mr. Standish H. O’Grady did edit that 
tale for the Ossianic Society; and that the 
Irish text, translation, notes of the edition of 
the Society for Preserving the Irish Language 
are all Mr, O’Grady’s, 

JOHN FLEMING. 








A PASSAGE IN BACON’S ESSAY ‘‘OF DELAYS,” 
Edinburgh Academy : Oct. 28, 1889, 
The following occurs i: Bacon’s essay ‘‘ Of 
Delays” : 
‘On the other side, to be deceived with too long 
shadows (as some have been when the moon was low, and 
shone on their enemies’ back), and so to shoot off 
before the time, or to teach dangers to come on by 
over early buckling towards them, is another 
extreme.”’ 
On this passage Messrs. Storr and Gibson, in 
their edition of the Essays, say that the parti- 


there is no explanation in the edition of Aldis 
Wright (1862), of Hunter (1873), of Abbott 
(1876), or of Selby (1888). 

The reference is to a battle between Pompey’s 
soldiers and those of Mithridates, as reported in 
Plutarch’s Pompey (p. 636 C of the Frankfort, 
1620, edition) : 

empecay uty yap of ‘Pwuaiot Kata votov Thy cedjvny 
Zxovres. memeocutévov St wep tas Sbces TOU pwrds, 
ai oxias woAd Tov owudtwv Eumpocbey mpoiotca Tois 
modelos éréBaddAov, ob Suvauévois 7d Sidornua ovv- 
ely aupiBGss GAA’ ws ev xepoly Hin yeyovdtwv, Tods 
booovs apévres pdrnv ovderds eplxovro. 

The story is told also by Florus in his Zpi- 
tome Rerum Romanarum, book iii., chap. v. 
(Bellum Mithridaticum). There, however, the 
moon is behind the enemy, who accordingly 
aim at their own shadows. 

** Nocturna ea dimicatio fuit et luna in partibus 
[i.¢., aided the Romans]. Quippe quasi commili- 
tans, quum a tergo se hostibus, a facie Romanis, 
praebuisset, Pontici per errorem longius cadentes 
umbras suas, quasi hostium corpora petebant.’’ 
Some editors, it seems, have suggested 
emendations on the text of Florus, so as to 
bring it into agreement with Plutarch. 

ALEX. F, MoBEAn. 








THE ETYMOLOGY OF FRENCH ‘‘ TROUSSER,”’ 
ENGLISH ‘‘ TRUSS.” 
Stanhoe Grange, Norfolk: Oct. 28, 1889. 

Brachet, Burguy, Diez, Littré, &c., derive 
French trousser, Old French forser, trosser, from 
a Latin tortiare (whence Italian torciare) formed 
from tortus, pp. of torquere ‘‘to twist” (of. 
chasser = captiare, from capere, captus; sucer = 
suctiare, from sugere, suctus, &c.); and Skeat 
derives English ‘‘ truss” from the same source. 

Foerster rejects this etymology on phonetic 
grounds; and G, Paris suggests (Romania, ix. 
333) Latin thyrsus, whence Italian torso “trunk,” 
of which French frousse ‘‘ bundle,’ would be 
the feminine form. 

The following instance of the word, how- 
ever, from a ge in the Chanson de Jeru- 
salem (early twelfth century — see P. Meyer, 
Recueil d’anciens Textes, ii., p. 268, 1, 96), where 
it is applied to a cord, points clearly to the 
derivation from tortus, tortiare. The poet is 
describing a band of marauders, and says they 
have their wallets hung about their necks with 
twisted cords: 

** S’ont lor sas a lor cols a cordele torsée.’’ 

The old etymology certainly seems to fit na- 
turally all the senses of the word and its deri- 
vatives ; and it is probably the correct one, in 
spite of Foerster’s objections, which have been 
practically disposed of by G. Paris in the article 
referred to above. 

PaGET TOYNBEE, 








THE ETYMOLOGY OF ‘‘ MEERKATZE,” 
6 Worcester Gardens, Clapham Common, 8.W.: 
Nov. 11, 1889. 


Since about the thirteenth century the mon- 
key has been called in German by the strange 
name Meerkatze, literally ‘‘ sea-cat ” ; the Dutch 
and Low German dialects have the correspond- 
ing form meerkat, but I do not know how old 
the word is in those -“_ The German 
etymologists (at least Weigand and Moriz 
Heyne) regard the word as being of purely 
native composition, and as meaning simply 
that the animal resembled a cat, and came from 
across the sea. It is, if nothing more, a curious 
coincidence that the word for ‘‘ monkey” is in 
Hindustani markat, and in Sanskrit markata, 
I am quite aware that coincidences as striking 
as this are often the result of chance; but as 
Meerkatze is much more easily accounted for as 
a product of popular etymology than as an 





cular reference is not known, I find also that ! independent formation, it seems worth while to 








consider whether it may not be a corruption of 
a foreign word. Is there any known channel 
by which the Indian word would be likely to 
have reached Germany before 1300 ? 

Henry BRADLEY. 
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Alexander. 
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Address by the President, Dr. T. Graham our. 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers: *‘ Water-tube Steam- 
boilers for e ” by Mr. John I, 
Thornycroft. 

8.80 p.m. Zoological: “The Subdivision of 
Body-cavity and Birds,” by 
Mr. G. W. Butler: ‘‘ The Lepidoptera of Japan and 
Oorea, Part III, A Bection IL., N 
and Deltoidae,” by Mr. J. Leech; “ Associated 
Remains of a Theriodont Reptile from the Karoo 
System of the Cape,” by Mr. R. Lydekker. 


Ly » 
WEDNESDAY, Nov. 20, ope Geological: ** The Occur. 
rence of the Striped Hyaena in the Tertiary of the 
Val d’Arno,” by Mr. R. Lydekker; ‘‘The Catas- 
trophe of Kantzorik, Armenia,” by M. F. M. Oorpi; 
‘““A New Genus of Siliceous Bponges from _the 
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by Mr. J. H. . 
8.30pm. Historical: ‘‘De Libertat: the Story 
of the Submission of the City of Marseilles to Henry 
of Navarre,” by Mr. A. L. » 
SATURDAY, Nov. 28, 3.45 p.m. Botanic: Fortnightly 
General ting. 








eral Mee’ 
SCIENCE. 
RECENT WORKS ON PHYSICAL 
SCIENCE. 


THE vacation has been more prolific than 
usual this yearin books of physical interest. 
Besides a new solution of the universe dating 
from South America, about which we may saya 
few words later, we have several good pieces 
of work to note ; and foremost among them a 
book which all physicists will read with 
pleasure—Dr. Olive Lodge’s Modern Views on 
Electricity. (Macmillan.) It is difficult to 
rightly estimate the value of any bit of electri- 

work just now. The scientific dialectric is 
in such a state of strain that the spark of en- 
lightenment may come at any instant, and 
with a single discharge clear off once for all 
the ancient theories and modern analogies. It 
is rarely that the course of development in 4 
single century gives a chance of two scientific 
path-finders of the calibre of Newton. But the 
nineteenth century, which ripened to a Dar- 
win, is now again ripe for almost a greater 
genius than he. This prophecy may sound 
wild to the outside world; but to none who 
have taken the trouble to watch the recent drift 
of physical discovery and corresponding mathe- 
matical investigation will it really seem 
exaggerated. It is because the scientific world 
knows itself to be on the very verge of dis- 
coveries as to the nature of the ether, more far- 
reaching possibly than the discovery of the 
mode of gravitation, that it lives ina state of 
suppressed excitement, which hinders it some- 
times from further progress or from recogni- 
tion of the relative importance of recent work. 
It was this suppressed feeling which found its 
vent in the recent ovation to Hertz in Heidel- 
berg, and it is this state of things which Dr. 
Lodge has recognised ; and, without waiting to 
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see whither we are rushing, he sits down quietly 
to tell us whereabouts he thinks we now are. 


‘The present is an epoch of astounding activity 
in re science. Progress is a thing of months 
and weeks, almost of days. The long line of 
isolated ripples of past discovery seems blending 
into a mighty wave, on the crest of which one 
begins to discern some oncoming magnificont 
generalisation. The suspense is becoming feverish, 
at times almost painful. One feels like a boy 
who has been long strumming on the silent key- 
board of a deserted organ, into the chest of which 
an unseen power begins to blow avivifying breath. 
Astonished, he now finds that the touch of a 
finger elicits a responsive note; and he hesitates, 
half delighted, half affrighted, lest he may be 
deafened by the chords which it would seem he 
can now summon forth almost at will.” 


So writes Dr. Lodge; and his words will find 
a response in the minds of many who are glad 
to be able, if only from afar, to watch the 
struggle of the giants. It is strangely charac- 
teristic of the uniformity of human nature that 
enthusiasm, evenif it be scientific, has con- 
verted our sober Liverpool professorinto a poet! 
The Newton we await will have to add to 
his inspiration two rare qualities seldom found 
combined. He must have the physical appre- 
ciation, if not the physical touch, of a Fara- 
day ; but this will not suffice any more than it 
sufficed to carry Faraday to the electro- 
magnetic theory of light. He must also have 
the keen mathematical powers, the strong 
analytical grasp, of a Maxwell. Without 
mathematics there is no hope of salvation now- 
adays, just as without physical appreciation the 
mathematics of electricity present only such 
bare bones as are visible in a lifeless text- 
book we have later to consider. It is just 
because we have come to the facts of modern 
electro-magnetic physics through the mathe- 
matics of Maxwell that we, no doubt foolishly, 
feel more at home when we follow them in his 
symbols than when we endeavour to interpret 
them by aid of Dr. Lodge’s cogs and racks, 
elastic wheels, slipping wheels, and elastic band 
molecules. We seem—and we hear Dr. Lodge 
mutter ‘‘ Nonsense ’’—nearer to the meaning of 
Hall’s effect, and its relation to other pheno- 
mena, when we see it decked out in symbols by 
Prof. J. J. Thomson. We feel an involuntary 
shudder pass through us when we hear of a 
very non-material plane being “distinctly 
rotated by the tremendous magnetic whirl.” We 
gasp for symbols to understand it all. It is 
solely the fault of our education. We humbly 
admit it (‘‘Save me from your Cambridge 
mathematician !”’ ejaculates Dr. Lodge); but a 
youthful study of Bacon led us to believe that 
a profuse use of analogy carried that dis- 
tinguished philosopher no- whither. That 
is why we do not feel so clearly helped by Dr. 
Lodge’s really beautiful mechanical analogies as 
we could have wished. It is just like the 
result upon us of Sir W. ‘Thomson's model of a 
twenty-one constant elastic solid: We gaze in 
awe upon the genius that could conceive it—we 
do not know if one was ever made—and then 
turn for an argument we can better grasp to 
Voigt’s analytical treatment of multi-constant 
molecules. Dr. Lodge, by the by, evidently 
does not believe in the possibility of that 
famous model ; or what are we to say of the 
following lines which he appears to sanction ? 


“Helmholtz, longago(ia 1847), showed that the con- 
servation of energy could only be true if forces 
between bodies varied in some way with distance, 
and acted in the line joining them.” 


Many text-books still stick to a proof of the 
conservation of energy depending upon this sort 
of law of intermolecular force; but, if it be true, 
We 
been so helped. by Dr.. Lodge’s book 
been so suggestive of all kinds of possi- 
—that when we say it. leaves an impres- 


what of the twenty- ? 
have really wenty-one constant. model ! 
—it has 
bilities 


sion of inconclusiveness upon our mind, this is 
not condemnatory of the book, but only of our 
own incapacity to grasp the real nature of the 
ether. We really cannot bring our minds to 
that high state of development which refuses to 
look upon electricity as a form of energy. We 
fiud an irresistible impulse to find strain 
potential energy—the intangible !), or motion 
kinetic energy) of the ether wherever 
we sensate anything electrical; and where 
both disappear we cannot believe in electricity 
being there, any more than we believe in light 
when everything happens to be totally dark. It 
may be all a matter of words, but we do not see 
that anything is really gained by calling the 
ether electricity, which we sometimes fancy Dr. 
Lodge is driving at. Furthermore, we admit 
our heresy. We do not believe (we have tried 
hard, but it’s no good) in anything like ether 
being pushed along a wire as the explanation of 
acurrent. Dr. Lodge talks about “‘ Electricity 
under Strain,” ‘‘ Electricity in Locomotion,” 
‘Electricity in Vibration,” where, at least, in 
the first and last case, Maxwell would have used 
‘* medium ” or ‘ ether” for “‘ electricity” ; and, 
we must say, we prefer to see it used. Dr. Lodge 
speaks of chemical affinity as being ‘‘ undoubt- 
edly’? due to electrical forces between atoms ; 
but can we really accept this as a fact yet? If 
it should turn out that cohesive and chemical 
‘* forces” are solely due to the stream lines pro- 
duced by atomic pulsations in the ether, there 
may be a good many pulsations contributing 
their quota other than the ‘‘ electric pulse.” But 
it is just because Dr. Lodge leads us to question 
that he is really of value to us. He teaches us 
to think for ourselves, and helps us most when 
we differ most strongly from him. His book will 
bring home to everybody just all that can be 
said in our present state of half-knowledge ; 
but it will be of special service to the mathe- 
matician if it serves as a check on his paddling 
in an ocean of superfluous analytics. Dr. Lodge 
is such an ardent electrician that he concludes 
the text of his book with the remark : 


“ The whole domain of optics is now annexed to 
electricity, which has thus become an imperial 
science.”’ 


We should feel inclined to ask him whether it 
may not, after all, be elasticity which is de- 
stined to be the imperial science; but, alas, 
certain recent theories warn us that perhaps, 
after all, elasticity itself is only a branch of 
hydrodynamics! Just make your fluid turbu- 
lent and the universe itself can be discovered 
in the puddle—say Dublin and Sheffield. Well, 
perhaps they will show it us when they have 
got a sufficient collection of whirlpools and 
networks of vortices properly interlaced ! 


The Mathemutical Theory of Electricity and 
Magnetism. By W. H. Watson and 8. H 
Burbury. Vol. [1.—‘‘ Magnetism and Electro- 
dynamics.” (Oxford: Olarendon Press.) It 
is, perhaps, unfortunate that we have read 
Messrs. Watson and Burbury’s second volume 
so immediately after Dr. Lodge’s work. But 
it forces upon us very serious questions as to 
what the exact function of applied mathematics 
may be. It is quite true that the firstrate 
physicist of the future must be a strong mathe- 
matician. The complexity of the phenomena 
we have now to deal with—and Dr. Lodge’s 
book forcibly impresses this upon us—compels 
the truth-seeker to develop his theories in 
mathematical form. But there isa strange type 
of being now extant who may be described as 
an applied mathematician without physical 
touch. Heis chiefly the product of the old 
type of Cambridge teaching. Those good old 
days when we used to solve complex problems 


in etism and light by the aid of book- 
work definitions When 


od 4 quantities ! 





our nearest approach to any idea of a Wheat- 


stone’s Bridge was the cobweb diagram of 
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Maxwell’s Art. 350, or of a Nichol’s prism a 
curious figure in Airy’s tracts! But we could 
turn out any amount of the analysis required 
for the Senate House mathematical physics. 
It must not be supposed that this was wholly 
bad. ‘‘ Applied”? mathematics were an ex- 
cellent discipline for the mind, even if they did 
start from a word and not from a physical fact. 
We really must not take it too seriously if a 
lecturer on astronomy did occasionally mistake 
a pocket theodolite for a spectroscope, or one 
on optics could be induced to believe that alum 
was iceland spar. Messrs. Watson and 
Burbury, of course, are not in the least 
of this type; but will they pardon us 
if we say that their book appears to 
us to encourage the old style of teaching? 
It is an excellent discipline for the mind, just 
like a paper on ‘‘ Reciprocants” by Prof, 
Sylvester; but it does not seem to have the 
least relation to ‘“‘solving the universe” 
as it exists. It is only right that we 
should note what is the exaet scope and object 
of their book, and for this we must turn to 
their preface to vol. i. ‘The exhaustive 
character of the late Prof. Maxwell’s work on 
electricity and magnetism has necessarily 
reduced all subsequent treatises to the rank 
of commentaries.” But the very excellence 
of that work, ‘regarded from the highest 
physical point of view, is in some respects a 
hindrance to its efficiency as a student’s text- 
book.” Messrs. Watson and Burbury, then, 
offer their work as an introduction to, or 
commentary upon, Maxwell’s book. Now, an 
introduction even to the mathematical theory of 
electricity and magnetism seems to us to involve, 
in the first place, a clear and full statement of 
the physical facts of these sciences, and then 
the mathematical explanation of those facts so 
far as it exists or has been attempted. Our 
authors, however, seem to think that the 
hindrance to Maxwell’s efficiency will be best 
got over by reducing even his brief, if ever 
sufficient, statement of physical facts to a 
minimum. Such shestent facts as they give 
are drawn from Maxwell (for example, the 
description of magnetic phenomena on pp. 9-13, 
practically word for word); but only so many 
physical-fact pegs are stuck in as will just 
suffice to hold the pages of analytical for- 
mulae. We cannot, then, accept this book 
as an introduction to Maxwell. We believe 
the best introduction to Maxwell would be 
work for a couple of months in a physical 
laboratory, or, failing that, to study Mascart 
and Joubert. Next we have Messrs. Watson 
and Burbury’s claim that their work is a com- 
mentary on Maxwell; and this, we think, is in 
a certain sense more justifiable. They have in 
many instances simplified his provesses, and 
extended his analysis; for example, we believe, 
in the case of induced magnetism and current 
sheets in surfaces of ellipsoidal form. But our 
ideal of a commentary on Maxwell would be a 
statement of the physical facts which have come 
into prominence since his work was written, and 
@ reproduction rather than references to the 
recent theoretical papers of Heaviside, Larmor, 
J. J. Thomson, Hertz, and others. If Mr. 
Bassett single-handed has got into text-book 
form the equally complex hydrodynamical 
investigations of Hicks, J. J. Thomson, and 
Darwin, why should a pair of writers so 
capable as our authors have left us still to 
wander through the pages of scattered periodi- 
cals? Some of their chapters—for example, 
that on the electromagnetic theory of light— 
carry us a bit farther than Maxwell; but then 
they so obviously leave unsaid just what we 
want to hear at the present time, Even 
Poynting, whose theorem is reproduced (pp. 
115-6), at any rate in symbols, seems to us very 
insufficiently treated; while Ewing and 
Hysteresis are curtly dismissed with the remark. 
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“It is not our purpose to dwell on this branch 
of the subject, which belongs rather to treatises 
on the physical properties of iron” (p. 49). 
We hope our authors may find more readers 
than we fear they will, because there are 
really some excellent mathematics in their 
book, even though the student must seek his 
electricity and magnetism elsewhere. 


A Treatise on Elementary Dynamics. By 
8. L. Loney. (Cambridge: University Press.) 
It is, perhaps, difficult to define the exact 
functions of an English university press. 
Such a press could not continue to exist if it 
confined its attention to great scientific works, 
whose sale scarcely ever pays for their produc- 
tion. A university press nowadays feels itself 
driven to entering the lists with school and 
college publishers of all scrts ; but this cannot 
relieve it from the responsibility of securing 
that its imprimatur should not fall on the title- 
page of even elementary scientific works which 
are not up to the highest level of modern 
teaching. With books like Heath’s Optics and 
Lamb’s Hydrodynamics, confessedly written for 
students, the Cambridge Press did more than 
maintain the reputation of its imprimatur; but 
the wisdom of its judgment when it deter- 
mined to add yet another to the myriad of 
mediocre text-books on elementary dynamics 
may well be questioned. Mr. Loney’s work is 
beautifully printed, and it has a wide range of 
problems, in many cases selected from recent 
examination papers. But it does not seem in 
any other respect superior to Garnett’s Elemen- 
tary Dynamics, while in our judgment it is 
much inferior to Macgregor’s Kinematics and 
Dynamics, recently published by Macmillan, 
which covers, to a considerable extent, the 
same ground. We have sought in vain for any 
real novelty of treatment. There are the old 
definitions and the old statements; and if Mr. 
Loney has not the sacrilegious hand of a 
Clifford or a Mach, he was bound, at least, to 
annote the old words into some form of intelli- 
gible logic. Thus we note that speed and velocity 
are defined as ‘‘ rates’’ ; but the student is left to 
understand instinctively what a “rate” is, 
without a warning of the many difficulties 
associated with the conception—difficulties 
which the student will very soon find for him- 
self, and which he will hardly master without a 
clear appreciation of the elements of infinitesi- 
mal geometry. The measurement of variable 
velocity is defined in the good old way, which 
literally involves a knowledge of the thing to 
be measured before it can be measured. ‘If 
the motion be not in a straight line the velocity 
is not the sameasthespeed”’(p. 5). The reader 
might almost suppose they were the same if the 
motion be in a straight line. The proof of the 
parallelogram of velocities seems only to hold 
for constant velocities—‘‘ Now since the two 
coexistent velocities are constant in magnitude 
and direction” (p. 7). The proof of the 
parallelogram of accelerations wants a 
deal more explanation if it is intended for 
variable acceleration, and the figure is badly 
drawn. ‘‘A particle is a portion of matter 
which is infinitely small in all its dimensions ”— 
but isa ‘‘particle” of water one molecule, or 
perhaps even an atom of bydrogen? As for 
matter, force and mass, we have the usual run of 
contradictories, Combining these old definitions 
of matter and mass, we should conclude that 
‘*the mass of a body is the quantity of that 
which can be perceived by the senses’’; but 
this would never lead us to a scientific measure 
of mass. Of Newton’s Laws our author says 
‘*No formal proof, experimental or otherwise, 
can be given.” This is because the first two 
laws involve, in rather obscure language, defini - 


tions of accelerations and mass, and are not 
real laws at all. The third law is an experi- 
mental law, and one which several atomic facts 
warn us not to extend rashly beyond the limits 


of experiment. The student might be led by 
p. 203 to believe that Newton’s experimental 
law of impact had a wider field than the 
examination room. It is not only that the 
‘co-efficient of restitution’”” depends on the 
velocity, but it is also a function of the shape of 
the colliding bodies; hence the evil of saying 
(p. 261) —‘‘ The law enunciated by Newton would 
be found true in all cases.”” The proof of Newton 
(§ii., prop. 1.) seems fallacious as it stands. 
Suppose the velocities at P and Q had been 
plotted out from any point T’ not the intersec- 
tion of the tangents, the argument seems to 
show that the acceleration must be in the direc- 
tion OT’. We have referred to these points not 
to prove that Mr. Loney’s book is a very bad 
one—it is quite up to the level of the half- 
dozen or more text-books we have received 
this year—but merely to question whether it is 
up to the high level of the scientific works 
hitherto issued by the Cambridge Press. 


An Elementary Treatise on Heat. By H. G. 
Madan. (Rivingtons) This is an excellent 
book to satisfy the insatiable desire of boys to 
understand anythingand everything mechanical. 
The scientific part of it is clearly and very care- 
fully written by one who has evidently had 
considerable experience in teaching. The en- 
gravings are good, and in many cases differ 
from the hackneyed types common to works 
of this kind. If the description of locomotive 
and marine engines is, perhaps, hardly a part 
of a treatise on heat, it will be none the less 
welcome to the boyish reader, to whom the 
iron slave presents an irresistible fascina'ion. 
As for the negro on p. 20 we feel how much 
the tout ensemble enables us to realise both heat 
from friction and cold from insufficient cloth- 
ing! The book ought to have a good 
effect in leading its readers up to the more 
scientific works of Maxwell and Balfour 
Stewart, and we only wish its price put it 
more within the range of the pocket-money of 
every schoolboy of our acquaintance. 


Hydraulic Motors: Turbines and Pressure 
Engines, for the Use of Engineers, Manufacturers, 
and Students. ByG. R.Bodmer. (Whittaker.) 
The want of any extensive Eaoglish hydraulic 
literature would be more felt did not our coal 
supply lead us to neglect water-power. Mr. 
Bodmer has endeavoured to partially supply 
this deficiency by a comprehensive work on 
Turbines. As may naturally be supposed, he 
has had to draw largely, although not entirely, 
on German and American sources for both 
theory and design. The exact practical value 
of his work we must leave to the judgment of 
our technical contemporaries. ‘The mathe- 
matical portion appears, however, carefully 
done, although hydrodynamically little but 
the old theory of “parallel sections” is 
made use of. Mr. Bodmer is evidently fond of 
analysis, and our only fear is that his pages 
may have a depressing effect on the engineering 
student who has been taught in all difficulties 
to rush to his drawing-board for aid. The 
patient reader will not, however, find the 
analysis really stiff, although only a practical 
experience of turbines would enable us to feel 
confident that the theory of ‘parallel 
sections” is sufficiently exact for technical 


purposes. 


Spacial and Atomic Energy. Part I. By 
Frederick Major. Mr. Major, having found 
his key to the universe ‘‘ unsuited for news- 
paper publication,” is now throwing it at the 
public in fragments. The following lines will 
convey the key to Mr. Major: 


‘‘Theprincipleof manipulating mass to gravitating 
force, or ponderosity exhibited, can be replaced by 
one that time of force, the equivalent of momen- 
tum, is the resultant of the time that force, 





| applied in one direction to move a body, takes to 








stretch through it while being interfered with by 
existing greater force from all others.” 


We hardly think Hegel has given a more lucid 
description of Being than Mr. Major of ‘‘ the 
air vacuum fluid.” We fear Mr. ‘‘ Paradoxer” 
Major or Maximus is not ‘‘rotating in a true 
circle or spiralling inwards,” for his energy is 
evidently being dissipated. 


WE have received the first two Lieferungen 
of that portion of the Encyklopaedie der 
Naturwissenschaften, which contains the “‘ Hand- 
buch der Physik.” (Breslau: Trewendt.) The 
editor is Prof. Dr. Winkelmann, of Jena, and 
he is assisted by a fairly strong and numerous 
staff. The present parts deal with Allgemeine 
Mechanik ; and, after general notions of mass 
and units, pass to statics, dynamics, weighing, 
pendula, universal gravitation, and elasticity. 
As a work of reference we believe this book wil! 
be of considerable value, although its contents 
do not present much novelty of treatment. Dr. 
Auerbach, to whom these parts are principally 
due, has compiled from well-known sources, 
and gives fairly copious references to recent 
literature. We were quite prepared to judge 
the work on its own merits; but, as the 
publishers send us with the book a ready made 
review, they may prefer to see a portion of it 
quoted here: 

‘*Die Probleme, welche hier ihre Erledigung 
finden, werden allgemein und scharf auseinander 
gesetzt. Die aufgeworfenen Fragen finden eine 
erschépfende Beantwortung und Derstellung, ohne 
dess sich die Verfasser hierbei in Einzslheiten 
verlieren. Die mathematische Behandlung ist 
durchweg elegant und instructiv.” 

We find this puff ‘‘durchweg elegant und in- 
structiv,” and only regret we cannot describe 
the work as more than useful—so far, possess- 
ing none of the high average brilliancy of the 
long series of articles on mathematical physics 
in the Encyclopaedia Britannica. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


CHILDREN’S LANGUAGE IN THE OMANI DIALECT 
OF ARABIA. 
Queen’s College, Oxford: Nov. 11, 1889. 

The second part of a valuable study of the 
Arabic dialect of Oman, by Surgeon-Major 
Jayakar, has just appeared in the last volume 
of the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
At the end of the paper the author gives a list 
of the words pond by Omani children which 
differ from those of the current language. 
The list is of considerable interest to the com- 
parative philologist; and as it is printed in 
Arabic characters I reproduce it here in Latin 
letters for the sake of those who are not Semitic 
scholars. The words are as follows : 


animal ... ... ... titih 

bad... ... ... .. kanhbih 

beat... ... .. dabbhh, bubba 

bird... ... . kikfh 

bread... bayziyah, khabai- 
ziyah 

breast ... ... ... didih 

brother ... ... ... d&diéh 

camel ... ... .. "@’&b 

Cat 1. we vee eee ©Wawih, qashshih 

clothes ... ... ... bibi 

come... wee oe = ta’ah 

cowandox ... ... ma(?)jibh 

eae ee pm ge o 

dirt eee eos a, ’ 

" ckbkh - 

dog... se se see Wawih, wabhwahh 

donkey ... ... ... ta’, t’fb 

ian «ww ow «wo ee 

fall eee eee eee eee ba 

father... 0 oe baba 

fire eee eee eee eee babih 

fish ose oes ore eee ambabh 
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food... s+ «. «. hama, hammah, 
nam, nammah, 
namnam 
fowl... .. s o kokih 
goat... 0 so o titi 
hot ... .. o «+ wiiffih, naofh 
leave off... ... ... ttf 
Naa 
little asa «ct oe ae 
meat ... ... ... Jabbimiyah 
milk... ... ... kukh 
mother ; mimah 
nothing, none... nanakh 
old woman ... ... bhabbih 
pain... ... wabbiih 
retty eas 
be quiet... ... ... wushsh 
sleep ww wee eee «AHA, DHG 
small... ... « tattfin 
stick eee . * addahh 
water ... ... .».. ambtib, ambiwah. 


Some of these words are modifications of 
words in ordinary use, like the words for 
“bread,” ‘‘ meat,” or ‘‘come.” The donkey- 
boy of Cairo will similarly shout fa’ for ta’al or 
ta’alah “‘come.” But it will be noticed that a 
good many of the words are onomatopoeic, 
among which I would signalise wusheh “ bush,” 
which, in the language of the Egyptian 
donkey-boy, becomes ‘ushsh. As for babi 
“‘ father,” we must remember that no p exists 
in Arabic, petits pois, for instance, being pro- 
nounced betits bois. 

A. H, Sayog. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


THE Anthropological Institute is to be con- 
gratulated on the November number of its Jour. 
nal, which contains an exceptional amount of 
interesting matter. Mr. Tregear sends from 
New Zealand a long account of the Maoris, 
in reply to the code of questions issued by Mr. 
Frazer at Cambridge. Mr. A. Thomson gives 
an exhaustive description of certain skeletons 
of the Veddahs of Ceylon, now in the Oxford 
Museum; Mr. Hyde Clarke discusses some 
curious rights of property in trees; Mr. Lin 
Roth offers a comprehensive review of the 
modes of salutation in different countries; the 
Rev. H. G. Tomkins bas a learned paper on 
the shepherd-kings of Egypt; Dr. Codrington 
writes on the so-called poisoned errows of 
Melanesia, which he believes are not poisoned 
at all; and Mr. H. Balfour enters into a 
minute description of the structure of certain 
—_ bows from Persia, preserved in the 
Anthropological Museum at Oxford. 


Mr. G. Horne, the well-known salmon- 
fisher and bird-lover of Hereford, has just 
issued a List of the Birds of Herefordshire 
(Hereford: Jakeman & Carver), which will be 
useful to all who are studying the avi-fauna of 
that county. Much care has been taken to in- 
clude only the species which have incontest- 
ably occurred in Herefordshire. Of course the 
black woodpecker (Picus Martius) is con- 
Spicuously absent. Naturally, littoral birds 
cannot be expected to be well represented in so 
inland a county ; and yet it is remarkable how 
many have been procured on the banks of the 
Wye, as if the birds of North Wales used that 
devious river’s course along which to find 
their way to the Bristol Channel. As we 
write, a fulmar petrel has been obtained—the 
first adult specimen as yet taken in the county. 
Mr. Horne has done his work well, and 
deserves the thanks of all who dwell near the 
** sweet inland murmur” of the Wye. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


Pror., DanreL G. BRINTON, of Pennsylvania, 
announces a new work under the title of Rig 


the ancient Mexicans. The book will probably 
be very valuable ; but ‘‘ Rig Veda Americana ” 
jars on the ears of scholars, considering that 
Rig Veda is a masculine. 


M. RAOUL DE LA GRASSERIE, of Rennes—who 
has already written several papers on the 
psychology of language, which have been 
favourably noticed in the columns of the 
AcaDEMY—will publish very soon an important 
work on comparative grammar. His subject 
will be the grammatical relations studied in 
their idea and expression. This new volume— 
entitled De la Categorie des Cas—is dedicated to 
Prof. Terrien de Lacouperie, In the last part 
of the Zeitschrift der Sprachwissenschaft of 
Teichmer was a valuable paper of his—‘' De la 
Classification des Langues.”” The same scholar 
has published lately a pamphlet—De /a Famille 
Linguistique Pano, a group of languages from 
South America ; and he has reprinted from the 
Revue de Linguistique two articles: ‘‘ Esquisse 
d’une Grammaire du Timucua, Langue de la 
Floride,” and a ‘‘ Vocabulaire Timucua.” In 
collaboration with Mr. Albert Gatschet, the 
American archaeologist, he is preparing a 
collection of texts in the same language, with 
translation and analysis. We understand that 
Dr. de la Grasserie intends, when he has 
finished bis cycles of works on the psychology 
of language, to devote himself to the study of 
the languages of South Africa. Among his 
forthcoming works, we see already a grammar 
of the Kaffir language. 


Dr. GLASER, the well-known explorer in 
Southern Arabia, bas just published the first 
part of a very valuable work, Shizze der Ge- 
schichte Arabiens. (Munich: Straub.) His 
facts are derived from the epigraphic materials, 
mainly collected by himself during his three 
adventurous journeys into the heart of Arabia ; 
and they are likely to surprise most readers. 
Arabia, which has usually been looked upon 
as commencing its history with the rise of 
Mohammedanism, is shrown to have been the 
seat of powerful kingdoms and a high culture 
as far back, at all events, as theage of David. 
Dr. Glaser has made it clear that the Minaean 


& | kingdom, instead of being contemporaneous 


with the Sabaean, as bas hitherto been sup- 
possed, really preceded it; and, as the Sabaean 
power was already flourishing in the eighth 
century B.C., the antiquity of its predecessor 
can be more readily imagined than defined. 
Minaean colonies made their way to the 
frontiers of Palestine, and seem there to have 
borrowed and modified the letters of the 
Phoenician alphabet. In later times the his- 
tory of the Jewish kingdom in Southern 
Arabia has a special interest, and the inscrip- 
tions copied by Dr. Glaser throw upon it a 
vivid light. 

M. DELATTRE has published a second edition 
of his essay on Les Chaldéens (Louvain), as well 
as two articles on the cuneiform tablets found 
at Tel-el-Amarna. The re-publication of the 
first-pamed work has been occasioned by 
Dr. Winckler’s recent Untersuchungen aur 
Altorientalischen Geschichte. M. Delattre 
claims priority for the view that the Chaldeans 
represented a population hostile to the Baby- 
lonians; and he maintains that Dr. Winckler 
deliberately ignores the fact that the view had 
been propounded by himself more than ten 
years ago. The learned world will await with 
some curiosity Dr. Winckler’s reply. 
Delattre is a careful and conscientious com- 
piler. It is only a pity that be has such an 
overweening confidence in himself and bis own 
opinions, and that his knowledge of English 
should be so imperfect. 


Dr. KRALL has proposed a new explanation 
of the Egyptian vame given to Joseph (Ueber 








Veda Americana, containing sacred songs of 





minds his readers that the monuments afford 
examples of Semitic foreigners who received 
Egyptian names. He also finds illustrations of 
the transference to the government both of 
property and of the persons of the owners 
themselves in default of the payment of taxes. 
It was during the age of the Hyksos that the 
imperial fiscal system of Egyptseems to have been 
organised. Before that epoch the feudal chief, 
— _— the Pharaoh, received the rents of 
the soil. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Oxirton Suaxspsre Socizty.— (Saturday, October 26.) 
E. G. Orew, Era., vice-presipent, in the chair.— 
Mr. Leo H Grindon, in a paper on ‘‘ The Figura- 
tive Language of Shakrpere,”’ said that the figura- 
tive language employed by Shakepere did not differ 
eseentially from that of our own everyday colloquial 
usage ; tut he made consummately brilliant use 
of his opportunities. All appellations of natural 
objects and phenomena can be used to picture the 
emotions and operations of the human heart. The 
intellectual faculty which rules and directs the 
use of them for such purposes is the poetic, so that 
all genuine figurative language is in reality a form 
of poetry. ‘The literal or physical sence of a word 
may be compared to one’s material body—very 
good in itself, no doubt, but the worthiness of 
which consists in its suitability to rerve the 
purposes, and fulfil the behests, of the intellect 
and the effections. Words are thus beautiful 
emblems of msn himself, who, in turn, is a word 
of the Oreator. Figurative language pervades our 
daily talk. We need, however, very little con- 
sideration to see that in the hands of a master the 
—— of metaphor must needs be constantly 
widening. Shakspere employs words in figurative 
senses not previously used. ‘lhe shakepere 
metaphors cover the wide expanse of nature; 
hence, the incomparable value of Shakspere as an 
educational lever. It would be a most useful 
exercise to go through the dramas, one by one, 
selecting examples of every principal kind of 
figure, then classifying them and contemplating 
what is signified alike in the letter and the spirit. 
These diligently collected and collated would con- 
stitute no trifling kksson in that grandest of the 
sciences, the science well designated by Bacon, 
‘*respondence.”’ The picturesque portions of 
Shakspere—those which are something more than 
dramatic colloquy—are so much admired by people 
of taste and culture because they say what is true 
in a way so very easy to understand (this becaure 
it is the figurative way), and at the ssme time in 
the most agreeable manner possible (this also 
because it is the figurative manner). Taking ‘‘ All's 
Well that Ends Well,’’ for example, we notice how 
exquisite are the lines in which Helena gives ex- 
pression to the hope tupporting her in her adveree 
circumstances (LV. iv. 31-3), or ia which the 
kivg compares himself to a bee uvable to work 
(I. 11. 64-6), or in which Helena refers to Bertram 
(I. i. 97-8), or again in the Countess’s bold 
metonymy (III. ii.53). These may be taken as an 
intimation of the briefest and simplest kind of the 
wealth of wisdom and poetry to be found in the 
figurative language of Shakspere. So long as a 
sense of the sublime and a love of the beautiful 
remain integral portions of human nature, so long 
will it continue to be a fountain for «ver ov: r- 
flowing with waters of solace and delight.—Mr. 
E. J. Sheppard reada paper on ‘* ‘ All's Well that 
Ends Well’ considerea as a Stage Play,” in which, 
aftera summary of the stage-history of the play 
as given inthe ‘* Henry Irving’’ Shakespeare, he 
said that the actions and scenes in this play are as 
a whole monotonous, and lack the freshness and 
sprightliness of Shakspere’s eariier comedies, 
although most of the characters are complete and 
finished portraitures. It isa play to be read and 
re-read with care and pleasure. Interest in the 
heroine is concentrated and suctained. She is the 
author’s ideal of true womavhood and self- 
devotion, only equalled by Imogen and Hermione. 
Her devotion is the key 10 the play. Indomitable 
recolution and decision of character are combined 
with a gentleness and tenderness which throws 
the unworthiness of its object, Bertram, into the 
strongert contrast. But given the most talented 





den igyptiechen Namen Josepi.'3), He sees it in 
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ones efficiently represented, the play would fail to 
interest those who are neither students nor critics. 
It is to the general public that the modern mana- 
ger has toappeal, and education has not yet made 
scholars of the masses.—Mr. Kk. H. Warren read 
a paper on ‘‘ Helena,’ who, in her passion for 
Bertram, very ny owe ee repudiates the idea of 
grieving for her dead father, and thus affords a 
very pretty instance of what has been called ‘‘ the 
expul-ive power of a new affection.”” This and 
her first debate with Parolles do not redound to 
her credit. Bertram’s rudeness to her, after 
being won in a most questionable way by this 
pert youvg lady, might almost be forgiven, and 
many of Helena’stravsgressions arw redeemed by 
her grand speech in III. ii,, in which, conscious- 
stricken at being the cause of Bertram’s exile, 
she banishes herself that he may return. But we 
rhould have thought more highly of her if after 
this she had bent her steps in some other direction 
than towards Florence.—Mr. John Taylor read a 
paper entitled ‘‘ Objections to Helena,” taking 
exception to the views which William Hazlitt and 
Mrs. Jameson had expressed about Helena, who 
desires to wed a man in whom there is neither 
intellectual superiority nor moral dignity, but who 
has simply a handsome person, and who least of 
all wanted her. Although she says many charm- 
ing things, in action she sinks her pride, her 
maiden modesty, and her self-respect. 


PurtoLoaica Socrety.—(Friday, November 1.) 


Rev. Dr. R. Mornis, president, in the chair.— 
The paper was on ‘‘ Caxton’s Syntax,” by Dr. 
Leon Kellner. This paper forms the introduction 
to Dr. Kellner’s edition, for the Early English Text 
Society, of Lord Spencer’s unique but imperfect 
copy of Caxton’s romance of Blanchardyn and 
Eglantine, 1490-1, Englished from a French 
original which exists only in MS. in Paris and 
Brussels. A later and shorter re-telling of 
the story was published in England in 1595; and 
of this Mr. Ohristie-Miller has the only complete 
copy, in two parts. The Hamburgh Library has 
a copy of Part I. A print of Dr. Kellner’s paper 
(113 pages) was handed to every member present. 
Dr. Furnivall read extracts fromit; and discus- 
sions of the chief points in it were held during the 
reading. The paper treated in succession all the 
parts of speech, their flexions and functions, 
and illustrated each by a set of examples, drawn 
not only from Oaxton, but from Anglo-Saxon, 
Early, and Elizabethan English. The investigation 
into the genitives of the pronouns—“‘ horse of 
mine, face of hers, house of theirs, &c’’—was 
especially praised. After this first part, the syntax 
of the sentence was treated in Part II. under con- 
cord, co-ordination instead of subordination, 
noun-clauses, change of direct and _ indirect 
speech, and adjective-clauses. Part II. was 
given to the arrangement of words: Subject 
and predicate (inversion), the predicative verb, and 
places of the object, attribute, and adverb; ap- 
position and contraction. Lastly, Oaxton as a 
translator and his style were treated. Dr. 
Kellner contended (as against Miss O. Richardson) 
that Caxton did not slavishly follow his French 
or sacrifice English idiom to it. He very often 
a two English words for French, and added 
ndependent details of hisown. Of his style, the 
main feature is the tiresome tautology, which is 
apparently produced by the translator’s desire 
to make as much as he could of his work, to 
render it as showy as possible. 


AnisToTELIAN Soctzty.—(Monday, November 4 ) 


Mr. L. H. Hopason, president, delivered the 
annual address on the subject, ‘‘ What ie Logic?” 
The true nature of logic is obscured at the present 
day by two empiricisms—the English and the 
Hegelian—each endeavouring to usurp its name 
and functions, and each founded upon the 
assumption of an empirical—that is, an unanalysed 
—conception. The assumption of English empiri- 
cism is that the data of logic consist of objects 
already compared with one another, thus exclud- 
ing from logic the act of thinking (or com ) 
iteelf, and reducing logic to an art of calculating 
or registering calculations. The assumption of 





Hegelian empiricism is that concepts create their 


own data by an inherent energy called negativity. 
Now analysie A well ox 


shows that concepts are formed out 








of perceptual data by the exercise of attention for 
the purpose of bringing those data into intelligible 
order. The act of attention is what is expressed 
by the laws of identity, contradiction, and ex- 
cluded middle, which are known as the postulates 
of logic, and which are its sole and sufficient 
foundation. All the other forms and rules which 
constitute the body of logical doctrine are devised 
and ivstituted for the purpose either of pre- 
monishing or of criticising reasonings, so as to 
exclude contradictory results. And this body of 
logical doctrine has three main departments—(1) 
the relation of concepts to percepts, (2) judg- 
ment, (3) inference. ‘Thus logic is thought en- 
gaged, not in following the Proteus-changes of 
nature, but in watching its own steps in following 
them. Logicis not, like induction, a method of 
discovery. The inductive logic of English em- 
piricism is a round square. Neither is it deductive ; 
it infers nothing from first principles. It is 
simply analytical—that is to say, corrective of 
reasonings by confrouting them with forms and 
rules embodying the act of thinking itself. 


Exizastetuan Soctety.—( Wednesday, November 6.) 


Freperick Rogers, Esa., vice-president, in the 
chair.—Mr. A. H. Bullen gave a discourse on 
“The Scope and Obaracter of Robert Burton's 
Anatomy of Melancholy.’ This book, the lecturer 
remarked, bad been a favourite one of Dr. Johneon 
and Charles Lamb ; butin the senseless controversy 
on the Best Hundred Books, no one had ventured 
to speak a word in favour of it. The Anatomy of 
Melancholy was, indeed, a very popular book. 
Between 1621, the date of the appearance of the 
first edition in quarto, and 1660, when the folio 
containing the author’s last corrections was pub- 
lished, no fewer than seven editions were called 
for. In the third edition the author stated that 
he would not hereafter alter or retract from what 
he had done; but, ia spite of this statement, the 
book was subjected to constant alterations. The 
curious emblematical title-page having been de- 
scribed, extracts were read from the ‘‘ Address to 
the Reader,” in which the author explained the 
purpose of bis book, and adverse criticism was 
forestalled. The causes, the species, and the cures 
of melancholy were then illustrated, and the 
general characteristics of Burton’s method and 
style enumerated, Mr. Bullen expressing a wish that 
the Oxford University Press might publish a good 
annotated and varicrum edition of a much neglected 
work.—A discussion on the genuineness of the 
authorities quoted and of the influence of the 
philosophic temper of the age on Burton’s genius 
followed, in which Mr. 8. L, Lee took part. 
EpinsurcH Martuematicat Society.—(Friday, 
November 8.) 


Grorcz A. Ginson, Esa , president, in the chair.— 
The president gave a historical sketch of Green’s 
and allied theorems, and Dr. J.S. Mackay, com- 
municated some new properties of the triangle. 
—The following were elected office-bearers for the 
year: president, A. Y. Fraser; vice-president, 
RE. Allardice; secretary, John Alison; 
treasurer, the Rev. John Wilson; committee, 
J. W. Butters, A. O. Elliott, A. O. Mitchell, J. T. 
Morrison, J. E A. Steggall, W. Wallace. 





FINE ART. 


THE INSTITUTE OF PAINTERS IN OIL. 


Ir the exhibition of the Institute—the one 
annual exhibition of its works in oil—contains 
only a few ag wae of extraordinary merit, it 
may certainly be claimed for it that it abounds 
in sufficiently engaging work, and that the 
interest of variety is secured to the show. 

The president does not exhibit. Sir James 
Linton is reserving himself for another place, 
where he will be seen in another medium. Mr, 
Frank Walton— with his conscientious, if 
somewhat obvious, Jabour—comes before us 
with a skilfully-wrought fragment of Leith 
Hill—the hill seen from a woodland close 
below it. Mr. Edwin Hayes—a —— painter 
of dirty weather—paints the roughened waters 
of the Bristol Channel, with Cardiff Roads as 





the foreground and the headland of Penarth as 
the distance ; and he does this not only with 
the energy and chic the possession of which 
many younger men are intelligent enough to 
envy him, but likewise with a science of com- 
position to which these youths are presumably 
strangers. Mr. Thomas Collier and Mr. 
Wimperis show themselves vivid portrayers of 
wide, but ordinary, landscape more or less in 
‘* great-coat weather.” Neither, however, has 
dwelt quite so much as is customary beneath 
grey skies. Mr. Wimperis is vigorous and 
varied ; and Mr. Thomas Collier, in a medium 
with which he is less familiar than with water- 
colour, retains the subtlety which, in the 
habitual material, is one of his chief character- 
istics. The coast-scenes of Mr. John R. Reid 
have obtained very naturally a full measure of 
attention. Their method compels notice. They 
are skilful—nay, more, they are attractive, 
But Mr. Reid must be mindful not to “ force 
the note.” Vivid he is and enjoyable, and very 
personal into the bargain; but he must see to 
itin the future that he is individual without 
extravagance. ‘“‘A Royal Palace,” by Mr. 
John Fulleylove, has a place of honour in the 
first room. It shows us Hampton Court, but— 
properly enough—not under its own name; 
for Mr. Fulleylove, being an artist and not a 
topographer, has brought into the scene more 
than the scene at any one moment could 
present to the eye. He has had regard to 
composition, that is to say, and has been 
careful to make a picture much more than a 
view. Mr. F. G. Cotman—who is stated to be 
a relative of the Cotman who is illustrious— 
has more than one subject uniting breadth and 
quietude of line with vivid and agreeable 
colour. “Christchurch” is a capital subject: 
in the foreground, the Hampshire Avon ; in the 
distance, the abbey church among its flat 
meadow-lands. Mr, Aumonier’s ‘‘ Autumn 
Morning” has real delicacy of atmospheric 
effect. And Mr. Yeend King’s ‘Orchard ”’ is 
rather clever and excessively crude. 

Mr. Solomon Solomon is not & painter whom, 
even in an unguarded moment, one would 
have accused of poetic intention; yet in 
the figure called ‘The Evening Mist,” 
poetic intention is assuredly manifest. The 
work is experimental and interesting; and 
there is not in the nature of things, so far asI 
know, any reason why this admirable young 
draughtsman should compel himself to alternate 
between the more or less prosaic portrait and 
the group of undraped folk who dexterously 
deposit themselves upon the floor in attitudes 
in which it is almost impossible for anyone 
except Mr. Solomon to draw them in. These 
things are brilliant tours de force. ‘‘ The 
Evening Mist” aims rather at restfulness and 
suavity. Mr. Millet’s picture is perhaps 4 
little exaggerated in its characterisation, and 
not precisely subtle in its illumination and 
colouring. Yetisit a story skilfully enough 
told. An old-world air hangs unmistakeably 
about it. Mr. Haynes Williams, iu ‘‘ The Pro- 
posal,” tells a very familiar tale. Here is 4 
young gentleman enamoured of a _ lady 
who would fain say “ Yes,” but must almost 
indicate ‘‘No.” However old may be the 
fable, it will continue to have interest as long 
as it is painted with Mr. Haynes-Williams’s 
interesting technical skill. Certain passages 
are peculiarly remarkable for realisation of the 
texture of stuffs and for delicate harmonies of 
colour. Mr. Melton Fisher’s ‘‘The Toilette,” 
like Mr. Haynes-Williams’s work which has 
just been spoken of, is in reality less remark- 
able for the story it tells—the mere incident it 
depicts—than for its opportunity of happy 
revel amid the beauty of seleoted hues. Per- 
haps the best portrait in the exhibition—at all 
all events so far as flesh painting is concerned — 
is Mr. John Collier’s portrait of his wife. But 
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Mr. Kennedy’s ‘‘ Mr. Wynne Finch” is a most 
noticeable portrait—full of quietude and 
strength of character and of harmonious 
colouring. 

Leaving portraiture again, for a last 
general glance around the walls, let us not 
omit to take note of Mr. Keeley Halswelle’s 
landscapes, Mr. W. W. May’s _sea-pieces, 
the work of Mr. Frank Topham, Mr. Wyllie’s 
river-scene, Mr. Thorne Waite’s idyllic vision 
of summer, the work of Mr. Kennington, the 
‘‘ Narcissa ” of Mr. Weguelin, and the possibly 
misplaced clevernesss of an often quite engaging 
artist, Mr. Raven Hill, who devotes himself 
to a view of a young lady’s bedclothes and of 
her back hair. Nor in so vast an exhibition 
can we even then feel sure that a good deal of 
what is quite deserving of notice has not 
been omitted. There are those admirable 
clock-faces of Mrs. Miller’s, for instance, aud 
some flower-pieces by Dalziel and others in 
really siiinel taste. Speaking of flower- 
painting, one thinks, not unnaturally, of M. 
Fantin Latour. Some flowers he has given us, 
and, in virtue of them, we must forgive him his 
ungainly nymphs. His figure-pieces them- 
selves have aforetime been accustomed to have 
style and charm. 

FREDERICK WEDMORE. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


A NEOLITHIC REFUSE HEAP IN THE ISLE OF 
MAN. 


Douglas : November 5, 1889. 


Many readers of the ACADEMY will doubtless 
be interested to learn that a ‘‘refuse heap ” of 
the neolithic period has been found at Port 
St. Mary, on the south-east coast of the Isle 
of Man. 

My attention was first drawn to the matter 
by some labourers bringing to light a large 
kist, the contents of which, however, were 
destroyed and scattered before I reached the 
spot. But what interested me most was the 

iscovery of a band of yellow earth, at about 
four feet from the ground, containing great 
quantities of flint cores, flakes, implements, and 
some animal remains. 

The implements proved to be of several kinds, 
and included skin scrapers, worn-out flakes, 
awls, peculiar minute scrapers with semi-circu- 
lar hollows, worn out at their bases or ends, 
Fag having been used to scrape arrow- 

fts, &c., and many other kinds of scrapers, 
some very par aewaay latter varying in size 
from a half-inch to one inch in length. There 
also occurred small flakes worked to a point, 
perhaps arrow-heads. 

The great quantity of cores, flakes, and frag- 
ments, seem to indicate that the spot was a 
regular workshop of flint weapons and imple- 
ments. The presence of rude pottery among 
the flints indicates its neolithic character. I 
also found among the flints remains of shells, 
such as limpets, periwinkles, dog-whelks, 
gy teeth and bones, and indications of 


Above the earth enclosing flints were 
several kists, with their floors, in all cases ex- 
cept one, resting upon the flint earth. The 
exception was the large and central kist, the 
floor of which rested upon the gravel beneath 
the flint earth, apparently proving that the 
occupation of the spot preceded the interments ; 
and of this opinion is Prof. W. Boyd Dawkins. 

& small undisturbed grave, whose floor 
rested on the flint earth, I found remains of 
three individuals —an old adult, a young 
adult, and a child. Also a broken neolithic 
arrow-head, a quartz scraper, rude flints and 
flakes, and a quantity of shells of the kind 
y mentioned. 
another grave I found a bone implement, 


apparently unfinished or broken, about three 
and a half inches in length, by a quarter in 
breadth. It seems to be of human bone, but 
this is not determined. 

Prof. W. Boyd Dawkins kindly examined and 
noted the specimens from the former grave. 

As this is the first well-ascertained neolithic 
‘*refuse heap”? found in the Isle of Man it is 
well to note it, as it is especially valuable as 
pointing to a connexion between the flint 
chippers and the kist constructors. Probably 
the former, on the death of one of its prominent 
members, constructed the large kist, and 
heaped over it a mound, which afterwards 
served as a common family burying-ground. 

FREDERICK SWINNERTON. 








THOMAS BEWICK AND “THE FARMER’S BOY.” 
London: Nov 11, 1889. 

I find it is still the constant habit of the 
booksellers to attribute to Bewick the well- 
known woodcuts which illustrate this book, and 
the Catalogue of the British Museum gives 
authority to the mis-statement. 

Mr. D. Croal Thomson, who touches the 
subject with something less than his usual 
care, says ‘‘It is enough to look carefully at 
the prints to ascertain that they are not by 
Bewick. Some indeed are signed ‘ Nesbit’ ”— 
(The Life and Works of Thomas Bewick, p. 172). 
If Mr. Thomson, at the time of writing, jad 
looked carefully he could not have written 
this. The cuts are all unsigned. Only to the 
second and later editions was added the 
familiar frontispiece signed ‘‘ Thurston, del. 
Nesbit, sc.” But a frontispiece is not ‘‘ some, 
indeed.” 

Writing for the Dictionary of National 
Biography (in 1885), I ventured upon the 
strength of the illustrations to the poem of 
‘* Grove Hill” (1799) to claim for the engraver, 
John Anderson, a place more important than 
he has obtained. I went on in a short notice 
to suggest (though the editor of the Dictionary 
properly discourages in his contributors a spirit 
of conjecture) that to him might be given The 
Farmer’s Boy. 

Iam proved to have been right, for I have 
now @ copy of the book upon the title of 
which are the words ‘‘ With ornaments engraved 
in wood by Anderson.” The date is 1800. In 
type and pagination it is the same as the quarto 
which the British Museum possesses. But it 
has a different title, and is made up in octavo 
form. The cut which appears upon the title 
in the quarto stands separate in my book as a 
frontispiece. 

The second edition was a small octavo (mis- 
described in the Catalogue of the British 
Museum as 12mo) which has for a frontispiece 
the above-mentioned woodcut by Nesbit. It 
has the same date (1800), and the words ‘the 
second edition” are upon it. ‘‘The third 
edition” appeared in the same year. 

My copy must be a rare one, or the question 
could not have been so long unsettled. Few 
books have had a wider circulation. My letter 
I hope will bring assurance, if not comfort, to 
many hundreds of young collectors. 

In the foregoing remarks I have used inter- 
changeably the words ‘‘ engraving ” and “‘ cut.” 
I am here on delicate ground. I beg my 
readers to believe that I perfectly understand 
the «ifference between the plank and the end 
of the wood, and also between the knife and 
the graver. Technically, the distinction 
of the old woodcut and the modern wood- 
engraving is obvious and unquestioned. 
But the old word ‘‘cut”’ is, after all, 
too good to lose, and I do not think we 
should lose it merely because Bewick showed us 
a new way of cutting. If any one, not of the 
profession, takes me to task oyer this I will 





ask him to explain to me rather more intelli- 





—_——+ 


gently than he has done before what he means 
y ‘‘ the white line.”” With the confidence of 
superior information, I will ask him ‘‘ What is 
a ‘scorper’ ” ? 

ERNEST RADFORD. 








BRITISH EXCAVATIONS IN GREECE. 
Athens: Nov. 2, 188°. 

Allow me to correct the statement which I 
see in the AcADEMY of October 26 to the 
effect that the British School at Athens hopes 
to undertake excavations at Thespiae in Boeotia 
during the coming winter. 

It is true that excavations in Greece itself 
are contemplated by our School during the 
coming season should the requirements of 
Cyprus permit us to undertake this work also. 
But the site on which we hope to excavate has 
not yet been definitely decided upon. And it 
is very improbable that our choice will fall upon 
Thespiae ; for the French School has been work- 
ing in the immediate neighbourhood of that 
site last season, and M. Jamot has also made 
some trial of all likely places both in Thespiae 
and near it. There are too many virgin sites in 
Greece for it to be necessary that we should 
take up a site so recently occupied by our 
French colleagues, 

ERNEST GARDNER. 

[The Oxford Mazazine—whose editor ought 
to be well informed on the subject—states that 
Megalopolis has been offered as a site for ex- 
ploration to the British School at Athens, but 
is likely to be declined as of too great extent 
and too little promise. As already stated in 
the ACADEMY, Salamis is the site to be excavated 
in Cyprus, | 








NOTES ON ART _ AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


WE believe that Mr. Spielmann’s paper, 
‘* Artists and Critics”"—which he read at the 
Congress at Edinburgh the other day—will 
be published in the Magazine of Art, of which, 
as is well known, he is the literary editor, and 
for which he has prepared, for the new volume, 
what is at least an attractive and popular 
programme. Mr, Spielmann’s paper, to judge 
from the short report of it, was certainly one of 
the most substantial contributions made at an 
assemblage at which there was perhaps neces- 
sarily a good deal of vague talk by those not 
unmindful of their interests in the matter of 
publicity. Mr. Spielmann excellently pointed 
out the very narrow limits within which the 
criticism of artists by themselves was always 
certain to move. His advocacy of the en- 
couragement of professional literary criticism 
by the practitioners of painiing was, however, 
it seems to us, somewhat superfluous. Pro- 
fessional criticism of the higher kind has much 
to do that is incompatible with frequent atten- 
dance in the painting-rooms of artists. It is 
concerned, of course, not chiefly by any means 
with merely contemporary painting ; but with 
the picture-galleries and the print-rooms of 
Europe, and with art history, which has by 
this time reached an enormous bulk. After 
Mr. Spielmann’s paper, Mr. W. B. Richmond, 
the portrait painter, is reported to have ob- 
served that he ‘‘ denied the value of criticism.” 
Alas! alas! is it not true that on more than 
one occasion criticism has gone more than a 
step or two in the direction of ‘denying the 
value ’’ of Mr. Richmond ? 

Mr. G. BERTIN will deliver a course of four 
lectures on ‘“‘The Religion of Babylonia,” at 
the British Museum, on Tuesdays at 2.30 p.m., 
beginning on November 26. He will illustrate 
his subject from the cuneiform tablets and 
sculptures in the galleries of the Museum. 


Mr. MeEnpoza will open next week an ex- 





hibition of pictures in black-and-white in the 
Ste James’s Gallery, King Street. 
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THE private view of the winter exhibition of 
the Royal Society of British Artists is fixed for 
Saturday next, November 23, 

WE may also mention thit Messrs. Howell 
& James will open next wcek their fifth annual 
exhibition of ancient and modern art needle- 
work, including curious old brocades (Turkish, 
Persian, Italian, and Spanish), old Portuguese 
needlework, autique Sicilian and Greek lace, 
altar frontals, &c, The exhibition will remain 
open for one month. 

Messrs. CHRISTIE & MANsoN will sell on 
Tuesday next, November 19, at their rooms in 
King Street, a large collection of sportivg and 
other prints, caricatures, &c., after Morland, 
J. F. Herrivg, Stubbs, Rowlandson, Newhouse, 
&c., the property of an amateur who has spect 
many years in making tbe collection. 

THE Royal Colonial Institute has acquired 
the original pencil and water-colour drawings 
by William Westall, landscape painter to the 
expedition of discovery and survey of the 
coast of Australia commanded by Captain 
Flinders, of H.M.S. Investigator in the years 
1801-3. They comprise views of various places 
on the south, east, and north coasts, from King 
George’s Sound to the Gulf of Carpentaria, 
besides drawings of the natives, and of the 
flora and fauna of the country. The collection 
also includes some sketches of Table Mountain, 
Cape of Good Hope, by the same artist. 

THE Royal Association for the Promotion of 
the Fine Arts in Scotland have issued, as their 
presentation work to their subscribers fur the 
current year, a series of six delicate and 
telling etchings by Mr. William Hole. All 
of the plates deal with the work of one 
artist, with the landscapes of the Rev. John 
Thomson, the painter-minirtsr of Dudding- 
ston, the most notable of the early Scottish 
landscapists. His art was manifestly founded 
upon the art of Italy ; his true masters were the 
Poussins and Claude; and his finer productions 
are distinguished by dignified composition, 
great force of colouring, and excellent delicacy 
in sky and distance. Two of the landscapes of 
the present series are from the Scottish National 
collection—“‘ Ravensheugh Castle,” and the 
exquisite, silvery-toned, breezy sea-piece 
‘** Aberlady Bay.” The ‘‘ Fast Castle,” from 
the collection of the Lord Justice Clerk, isa 
vigorous rendering of beetling cliffs and storm- 
charged sky ; and a landscape, in the possession 
of Mr. Lockhart Thomson, illustrates the 
painter’s rich and solemn treatment of wooded 
subjects. The etchings are executed with that 
— touch which many of Mr. Hole’s former 
plates have made familiar to us, and, in par- 
ticular, the tenderness and beauty of their 
rendering of sky effzcts is worthy of all praise. 

Thirty-siath Report of the Department of Science 
and Art. (Stationery Office.) This report is 
of no exceptional interest. The most satis- 
factory account is that of the science division, 
which shows a steady and gradual increase io 
the persons examined and papers passed 
during the last ten years. Itis a pity thata 
similar table of comparison is not given for 
the art division. From the small table of 
fees paid by students of schools of art, the 
deduction to be drawn is not hopeful. They 
were £40,643 in 1886, £36,474 in 1887, and 
£35,029 in 1888. We regret also to find that 
exertions to develop the lace industry in 
Ireland have been unsuccessful, except in the 
convents. 








MUSIC. 
PROUT’S “THEORY AND PRACTICE OF 
HARMONY.” 
Harmony : its Theory and Practice. By 


Ebenezer Prout. (Augener.) The author seems 
to think that anew work on barmony calls for 





apology, and hopes that it contains sufficient 
novelty both in plan and in matter to justify 
its appearance. Whether agreeing with the 
contents of the volume or not, we are sure that 
all musicians will feel thaokful to Mr. Prout 
for giving ‘‘the outcome of many years’ ex- 
perience in teaching the theory of music.” He 
does not claim that his system is the only 
correct one; but he hopes that it will be found 


intelligible, consistent with itself, and sufficiently | 


comprehensive to explain the progressions of 
modern composers, 
consistency there will surely not be two opinions; 
the language is simple, and everything is done 
to help the student. It is also consistent; and 
the reader has only thoroughly to master the 
new definition of key, and to study chap. iii., 
giving the three generators of a key with their 
harmonic chords, to follow easily all subsequent 
arguments, Whether it be sufficiently com- 
prehensive is a matter about which we shall 
have something to say further on. A novel 
and most interesting feature of the work is the 
number (over 300) of examples from ancient 
and modern composers. Each one, of course, 
illustrates the subject discussed in the section 
with which it is connected, yet our author at 
times refers to past examples, thus making them 
serve a double purpose. 

Chords are the parts of musical speech ; and 
the study of them, and of their relationship to 
one another, if essential, is more or less dry. 
But, when example follows precept, when the 
student is shown how a Bach, Beethoven, or 
Wagner applied the rules, or, if they saw 
fit, broke them, dryness disaypears, aud the 
pursuit of knowledge becomes pleasant as well 
as profitable. Mr. Prout explains the pheno- 
mena of the production of musical sounds, 
and finds in the harmonics of a note, and in 
those of its dominant and dowinant of 
dowminaut, all the materials for completing a key, 
not indeed in the old sense, but one containing 
seven diatonic and five chromatic notes. 
Physical facts may help to explaia and classify 
chords, but we are reminded that composers 
combine notes not on physical but on aesthetic 
principles. The relationship between physics 
and psychics is a riddle which philosophers 
have not yet solved. 

Mr. Prout dislikes the use of the major 6th in 
the minor scale, especially when used in the chord 
of the subdominant, and followed by the chord 
of the dominant. Example of such employ- 
ment is given from Handel, but the student is 
warned not to imitate it. It was written, we 
are told, at a time when the feeling for tonality 
was less definite than now. But it is also used 
by modern composers. Aud, with regard to 
Handel, is not the close of the *‘ Behold the 
Lamb of God” chorus, in which this progres- 
sion occurs, wonderfully effective? The 
arbitrary form of the minor scale is condemned 
because it does not form part of a special 
theory. Mr. Prout, in the chapter ou the 
minor key, tells us that the harmonic form of 
the minor scale is very common in modern 
music, and gives an example of its use froma 
Beethoven Sonata. This is true, but Beethoven 
by no means limited himself to that one par- 
ticular form. 

Mr. Prout, in his preface, warns us, if we 
find a great master breaking some book-rule, 
not at once to conclude that the book is right 
and the master wrong. Now in this book 
examples of “false notation” by the great 
masters are pointed out. We cannot help 
thinking that in many cases the notation can be 
satisfactorily explained. To take two instances. 
The G sharp in Ex. b, § 351, can surely be taken 
as a passing note, and the C sharp in the next 
Ex. (¢) as an auxiliary note. In this matter 
we note a lack of comprehensiveness, for we 
feel convinced that the passages mentioned, 
and others of a similar kind, are, as it were, 


Of its intelligibility and | 


accidentally produced by ornamental notes. 
The notation is only false in so far as it does 
not agree with a system which attempts to fix 
what is fleeting, by applying roots where pro- 
bably none were thought of. 

In § 198 we read that a dissonance re- 
quires ‘‘resolution,” i.¢e., to be followed 
by a consonance, Now in speaking of 

| fundamental chords of the 9th (§ 333), it 
is said that they can resolve upon their 
generator, te., fall one degree. In the next 
section we are informed that the dominant 9th 
is “allowed to proceed” to the 3rd of its 
own chord. Dr. Alfred Day calls this a 
‘* resolution ’’ ; Mr. Prout, however, after having 
_apparently avoided this incongruous term, 
returns to it in § 335, where we read of a 9th 
| resolving on a 7th, in § 341 of a resolutioa “ by 
rising a semitone,” and even in § 346 of a 9th 
resolving on a 9th. Before discussion of the 
, Various progressions of the 9th, 11th, and 13th, 
, the new meaning, or rather meanings, attached 
| to the word ‘‘ resolution” ought to have been 
clearly stated. Here the old nomenclature, as 
| with the word “‘ key,” needs special comment. 
Mr. Prout gives the usual warning about the 
'msjor 9th above the major 5th in a chord of 
the 9th, for with parallel movement consecutive 
fifths ensue. Beethoven, however, in the 
‘* Adagio” chords in the Allegro of Op. 111, 
boldly disregards rule. 

The chapter on chords of the 11th is one 
of great interest, for we see how the practice of 
the masters influencestheory. The existence of 

these chords, as Mr. Prout himself reminds us, 

has been denied by some theorists. A great 
number of combinations given as illustrations 
of this chord are capable—so it seems to us — of 
a simplerexplanation. We should explain, for 
instance, the chord marked iu 6 (§ 377) as 
oue produced merely by passing notes; or the 
one ina (§ 379) as containing an ornamental 
note unessential to the harmony. Once agaia, 
why not simply accept the third bar in the 
extract from Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 28, as ove 
formed by chromatic notes? These, and other 
illustrations of chords of the 11th, appear 
to us somewhat strained ; and this we regret, 
because Mr. Prout certainly brings forward 
combinations which it would seem impossible 
to explain on any other hypothesis—-as, for 
example, that striking one from Wagaer's 
‘* Parsifal” (6b, § 379). Dr. Day, ia his 
Treatise on Harmony, declared that the chord 
of the 11th could not be taken on the 
tonic or supertonic. Sir G. Macfarren could 
not accept this dogmatic assertion, and gave 
some experimental progressions to show “the 
remote possibility of their occasional use.” 
Mr. Prout bas done still better; he has given 
two five illustrations of the tonic 11th from 
Schumann and Wagner. He has also given 
three specimens of supertonic 11th, but they 
dv not appear to us equally satisfactory. 

The next chapter, on chords of the 13th, 
is not less attractive. It is uonecessary to 
enter into detail, for our remarks would be 
similar to those made on the previous chapter. 
Examples of the chord of the 13th in its 
complete, or almost complete, form being 80 
rare, we wish Mr. Prout had given or indicated 
a few more examples. There is a fine one in 
Chopin’s (a composer rarely quoted) Nocturne 
in C minor (Op. 48, No 1), in which only the 
third is absent; and another in Grieg’s 
‘*Herbststurm,” in arpeggio form, extending 
over five bars, and proceeding finally to a super- 
tonic chord of the 13th. 

Our remarks may not shake Mr. Prout’s 
faith in any part of his system, but they may 
possibly convince him that we have read his 
book with great interest. It is one which 
naturally kindles thought and provokes dis- 


cussion. 
J. 8. SHEDLOCK. 
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RECENT CONCERTS. 


Mpmz. ANNA FaLK-Mrnuia gave a highly 
satisfactory rendering of Beethoven’s E flat 
Concerto at the Crystal Palace last Saturday 
afternoon. It is nearly three years since this 
lady paid us a visit. Her technique is as good 
as ever; and we think she has even gained in 
depth and feeling. She was received with 
much warmth. Hermann Goetz’s delightful 
Symphony in F was well interpreted under 
Mr. Manns’ direction. Like Schubert, the 
composer died at an early age; but his death 
is perhaps even more to be regretted, since, 
in comparison with the former, he left so few 
treasures. Mdme. Nordica sang a Scena and 
Aria from Act ii. of Marschner’s ‘‘ Hans 
Heiling.” The music, Weberish in character, 
is pleasing, and it was well sung. Marschner’s 
operas are still popular in Germany ; and ‘‘ Der 

ampyr,” in 1829, ran for sixty nights at the 
Lyceum. It is, however, extremely rare to 
hear any of his music now in England. . His 
name is. not even to be found in Mr. Manns’ 
catalogue of works performed at the Palace. 
We must take another opportunity of speaking 
of M, Lalo’s Rhapsodie for Orchestra, placed at 
the end of a long programme. 

Dvorik’s Quintet in A (op. 81) for piano- 
forte and strings was given at the Popular 
Concert last Monday. We have already 
noticed this work on former occasions. It 
is a bright, clever composition; but the in- 
fluence of Schubert is, perhaps, too strongly 
merked. The performance by Sir O. Hallé, 
Mdme. Néruda, and Messrs. Ries, Straus, 
and Piatti, was one of great excellence. The 
veteran pianist played as solo Beethoven’s 
Variations in C minor in his usual manner. 


They are undoubtedly clever; but surely the | 


writer in the programme-book is wrong in 
speaking of them as the most interesting of 
the master’s. The second part of the programme 
included Brahms’ Sonata in A for pianoforte 
and violin (op. 100), and three of the Heller 
and Ernst ‘‘ Pensces Fugitives.” Miss Mar- 
guerite Hall sang, with taste, Grieg’s ‘‘ Fare- 
well to the Mountains” ; but the song, detached 
from the set to which it belongs, is scarcely 
effective. 

The two principal Leeds choral novelties 
were performed by the Royal Choral Society 
at the Albert Hall on Wednesday evening. 
Dr. 0. V. Stanford’s ‘‘ Voyage of Maeldune”’ 
gains on second hearing. The cleverness of 
the work first attracted us, but now the poetry 
of the music begins to assert itself with greater 

ower. The composer conducted, and was re- 
called and heartily applauded at the close. 
Mr. Barnby’s magnificient choir did not at 
first do themselves full justice, but towards the 
close they sang splendidly. The quality of 
the sopranos and contraltos in quiet passages 
is beautifully soft and veiled, and the different 
voices are well balanced. The orchestral ac- 
companiments left, at times, something to desire; 
but, with such intricate music in such a large 
hall, the wonder is that there were not more 
slips. Miss Macintyre, Mdme. Belle Cole, and 
Messrs. Lloyd and Brereton, sang extremely 
well; Miss snonenine— enone for a little ex- 
aggeration, the result probably of excitement 
—greatly distinguished herself. She and Mr. 
Lloyd carried off chief honours. Dr. C. H. 
Parry afterwards conducted his fine setting of 
“*8t. Cecilia’s Day,” and the reception given to 
it was cordial in the extreme. The audience 
tried, but in vain, to encore the vigorous chorus, 
‘* But when our country’s cause.” Miss Mac- 
intyre and Mr. Brereton were the solo vocalists. 
The lady acquitted hereelf well, but did not 
surpass her Leeds performance; she had, how- 

ever, a more trying hall tosing in. The chorus 
sang with power, except in the final number, 
when probably they were beginning to feel 
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